The cat doth play, 
And after slay. 
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14 Sit cannot be ſuppoſed, that people 
buy the rules of any ſcience in which 


they are already proficients, the ſale of aur 

FT impreſſion of this moſt uſeful trea- 
iſe is at leaſt a preſumptive proof of 
our being in the right, when we aſſerted 
that mankind were tiot ſo thoroughly 
Perfect in the ingenious art we endea- 
vour to teach as was infinuated by a di 72 
Courager of this our undertaking ; and 
is therefore one good reaſon why we pre- 
bene the publick with a ſeemd. 


* 
. 
70 
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7 5 generally thought neceſſary with 
a new edition of any book to publiſh 


a 2 me 


(Ln 
fome- additions ; but the apology of the 
author for deviating from this practice 
is really and truly no other than her no! 
having any thing material to add, which 
ſhe can believe would be acceptable. The 
ſimple precept ſhe was taught by her pa- 

rents, #hat © when ſhe had nothing to 
ſay, ſhe ſhould ſay nothing, is /o deep- 

ly impreſſed on her mind, that ſhe has 

AX ever endeavoured to make it the rule of 

1 her converſation : And how many tri- 

fling performances would this rule pre- 

vent from appearing in publick, did au- 
thors likewiſe remember, that when they 
had nothing to write, they modefily ſhould 


write nothi ng. 


A collection of the letters which an 
author receives on the firſt publication, 
t often makes a very ſplendid figure at 
8 be beginning of a ſecond impreſſion : 
r But the good. nature and univerſal bene - 


volence of mankind is /o great, that they 
n 0 generally 


e 
generally attribute ſuch performances to 
the author himſelf ; and he has no way 
of preventing an honour being thus forced 
on him, but by declining to publiſh ſuch 
letters. For fear therefore of receiving 
praiſes for wit or humour which is not 
her own, our author of The Art of Tor- 
menting is reſolved to publiſh no ſuch teſti- 
monies, nor to plead any other approba- 
tion of her eſſay, or encouragement for 
the publication of this ſecond edition, 
than by ſaying, that the bookſeller aſſures 
her, that there are not any of the firft 
left; and that it is much enquired after. 
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95 85 NGLAND has ever been 
-D. allowed to excel moſt other 
nations in her improve- 
| ments of arts and ſciences, 
boah ſhe ſeldom claims to herſelf 


the merit of invention: to her im- 
provements alſo are many of her neigh- 


B bours 


* 
A 


bours indebted, for the exerciſe of ſome | Er 
of their moſt uſeful arts. 3 

Tis not the benefit that may rife Z 
to the few from any invention, but t 
its general utility, which ought to 
make ſuch invention of univerſal eſti- Y 
mation. Had the art of navigation 
gone no higher than to direct the 
courſe of a ſmall boat by oars, the Low 
Countries only could have been the | 
better for it. Again, ſhould” the in- 
habitants of Lapland invent the moſt 
convenient method for warming their 
liouſes by ftoves, bringing them, by 
their improvements, to the utmoſt 
perfection; yet could not thoſe who 
live. within the Tropics receive the 
leaſt benefit from fuch their improve- 
ments ; any more than the Laplanders 
could, from the invention of tans, 
urabreflas, and cooling grottos. 

But as the ſcience recommended in 
this ſhort eſſay will be liable to 
no ſuch exceptions z being, we pre- 

; | ſume, 


TorMENTING. 3 


ſume, adapted to the circumſtances, 
Nenius, and capacity, of every nation 


a Dunger heaven, why ſhould I doubt of 
© that deſerved fame, generally given to 


oO i $S © thoſe 

had 4 

n Inventas aut gui vitam excoluere 
© i 5 Per artes, 

Wö29 Quigue ſui memores alios fecere me- 
. rendo ? | 
* Virs, I. 6. v. 663. 


Vnleſs, indeed, I ſhould be told, 

Þ that mankind are already too great 

a adepts in this art, to need any farther 
© inſtructions, 

May I hope that my dear country- 

men will pardon me for preſuming 

© (by the very publication of theſe rules) 

that they are not already abſolutely per- 

fect in this our ſcience ? Or at leaſt, that 

they may not always have an ingeni- 

ous Torment ready at hand to inflict ? 

B 2 By 
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By the common run of Servants, it b 7 


might have been preſumed, that Dean 
Swift's inſtructions to them were un- 
neceſſary: but I dare believe no one 
ever read over that ingenious work, 
without finding there ſome inventions 


for idleneſs, careleſſneſs, and ill- be- [ 


haviour, which had never happened a 5 


within his own experience. 

Although I do not ſuppoſe mankind 
in general to be thorough proficients 
in this our art; yet wrong not my 
judgment ſo much, gentle reader, as 
to imagine, that I would write i/#- 


zutes of any ſcience, to thoſe who are 


unqualified for its practice, or do not 
ſhew ſome genius in themſelves to- 
wards it. Should you obſerve in one 


child a delight of drawing, in another 


a turn towards muſic, would you not 
do your utmoſt to aſſiſt their genius, 
and to further their attempts? Tis 
the great progreſs that I have obſerved 
to be already made in this our pleaſant 

art, 


1e 4A 
I 
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it 3 L art, and the various attempts that I 


daily ſee towards bringing it to per- 
eto that encouraged me to offer 
Jehis my poor aſſiſtance. 

One requiſite for approbation 1 


4 J .onfeſ, is wanting in this work; for, 


alas! I fear it will contain acting 


new. But what is wanting in novelty, 


= ſhall be made up in utility; for, 


although I may not be able to ſhew 
one new and untried method of plague- 


ing, teazing, or tormenting; yet will 
it not be a very great help to any one, 
to have all the beſt and moſt approved 
methods collected together, in one 
1 ſmall pocket volume? Did I promiſe a 
= new ſet of rules, then, whatever was not 
. mine, might be claim'd by its proper 
® owner; and, like the jay in the fable, 


I ſhould juſtly be ſtripped of my bor- 
rowed plumes: but, as I declare my- 
ſelf only an humble collector, I doubt 
not, but every one, who has practiſed, 

or who in writing has deſcribed, an 


B DX inge- 


and tormenting little dogs, cats, ſquir- 


ſaid to have one thing in common 


this; and frequently declare, when 
they whip, cut, and ſlaſh, the body, 
or when they teaze, vex, and torment, 


* 


6 The AR T of Þ 
ingenious Torment, will thank me for if f 
putting it into this my curious col- 
lection. 4 

That a love to this ſlener is im- 
planted i in our natures, or early incul- 
cated, is very evident, from the de- 3 7 
light many children take in teazing ; 


1 
9 3 
rels, or any other harmleſs animal, | ö 


that they get into their power. ' E 
This love of Tormenting may be 


with what, ſome writers affirm, be- 
longs to the true love of virtue; 13 
namely, that it is exerciſed for its wn 
ſake, and no other: For, can there be 
a clearer proof, that, for its own ſake 
alone, this art of Tormentingis practiſed, 
than that it never did, nor ever can, 
anſwer any other end ? I know that 
the moſt expert practitioners deny 


— 


the mind, that 'tis done for the good 
of the perſon that ſuffers. Let the 
vulgar believe this if they will; but 
I, and my good pupils, underſtand 


A things better ; and, while we can 


ing, it matters not what the objects 
of our power either feel, think, or 
} believe. 
With what contempt may we, 
adepts in this ſcience, look down on 
the tyrants of old! On Nero, Caligula, 
** Phalaris, and all ſuch paltry pretenders 
to our art! Their inventions ending in 
death, freed the ſufferer from any 
farther Torments ; or, if they extended 
only to broken bones, and bodily 
wounds, they were {ſuch as the ſkill 
of the ſurgeon could rectify, or heal: 
But where is the hand can cure the 
wounds of unkindneſs, which our in- 
genious artiſts inflict ? 
The practice of tormenting the body 
iz not now, indeed, much allowed, 
NY B 4 except 


3 enjoy the high olcafure of Torment- 
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except in ſome particular countries, 
where ſlavery and ignorance ſubfiſt : MF 
but let us not, my dear countrymen, 
regret the loſs of that trifling branch of 
our power, ſince we are at oll liberty | ? ? 
to exerciſe ourſelves in that much 
higher pleaſure, the tormenting the 3 i 
mind. Nay, the very laws themſelves, 7 
although they reſtrain us from being 
too free with our baſtinado, pay ſo | 
much regard to this our ſtrong deſire 
of Tormenting, that, in ſome inſtances, 
they give us the faireſt opportunities 
we could - wiſh, of legally indulging 5 
ourſelves in this pleaſant ſport. is 

To make myſelf clearly underſtood, 
examine the caſe,” as it ſtands (if I 
miſtake not) between the "Ong and 
creditor. 

If a perſon owes me a thouſand 
pounds (which perhaps, too, may be 
my all), and has an eſtate of yearly that 
value, he may, if he pleaſes, and has 
a mind to plague, diſtreſs, and vex 


peo 
— 
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| 5 me, refuſe pay ing me my money. 
x Arreſt him, then, cry you,----If he 
; be not in parliament, 1 do- — He 


gives bail; and, with my own money, 
works me through all the quirks of 


the law. At laſt (if he be of the 


true blood of thoſe my beſt diſciples, 


who would hang themſelves to ſpite 
their neighbours) he retires into the 
liberties of the Fleet, or King's- bench; 
lives at his eaſe, and laughs at me and 
my family, who are ſtarving. How- 


ever, as ſome inconveniences attend 


ſuch a proceeding, this method of 
plaguing a creditor is not very often 
practiſed. 

But on the other hand, how can I 
be thankful enough to our good laws, 
for indulging me in the pleaſure of per- 
ſecuting and tormenting a man who is 
indebted to me, and who does not 
want the WILL, but the Powas, to 
pay me! 7 


8 
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As ſoon as I perceive this to be the | 4 
caſe, I inſtantly throw him into gaol, 
and there I keep him to pine away 
his life in want and miſery. How 
will my pleaſure be increaſed, if he 
ſhould be a man in any buſineſs or 
profeſſion! For I then rob him of all 
probable means of eſcaping my power. 
It may be objected, perhaps, that in 
this laſt inſtance I act imprudently ; 
that I defeat my own ends, and am 
myſelf the means of my loſing my 
whole money. How ignorant of the 
true joys of Tormenting is ſuch an 
objector! You miſtake greatly, my 
friend, if you think I defeat my own 
ends ;---for my ends are to plague and 
' torment, not only a fellow-creature, 
but a fellow-chriſtian.--—And are there 
not "inſtances enough of this kind of 
practice, to make us fairly ſuppoſe, 
that the value of one thouſand, or 
ten thouſand pounds, is nothing, com- 


pared 


TorMENTING, IT 
© pared to the exceſſive delight of Tor- 


# menting ? 
But let me raiſe this joyous picture 


a little higher,---Let me ſuppoſe, that 


this wretched man, now pining in a 
priſon, has a wife and children, whom 
he fondly loves-----Muſt not my 
ſport be doubled and trebled by the 
conſideration, that his children are 
ſtarving; that his wife is in the ſame 
condition, oppreſſed alſo with un- 
ſpeakable anguiſh for not being aBle to. 
give her helpleſs infants any relief 2— 
Suppoſe, too, that the huſband, with 
the reflection of all this, and his own 
incapacity to help them, ſhould be 
driven to diſtraction! Would not this 


exceed the moſt malicious tranſports of 


revenge ever exerciſed by an antient or 


modern tyrant ? 


If there are ſome odd fort of ab 
who have no great reliſh for this kind 
of pleaſure, which I have here at- 


dem pted to Aeſerbe; yet let them not 


baftify 
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haſtily condemn. it, as. unnatural; for 
I appeal to the experience of mankind ; 


who has not heard of, at leaſt, 

inſtance of diſtreſs, near as high as the 
ſcene before deſcribed? And that the 
love of Tormenting muſt have been the 
ſole motive to a creditor's acting in 
ſuch a manner, when his debtor could 
not pay him, is evident, from the 


impoſſibility of reaſonably aligning 

any other cauſe, | | 
One ſtrong objection, I know. will 
be made againſt my whole deſign, by 
people of weak conſciences; which 
is, that every rule I ſhall lay down 
will be exactly oppoſite to the doctrine 
of Chriſtianity. Greatly, indeed, in 
a Chriſtian country, ſhould I fear the 
force of ſuch an objection, could 1 
perceive, that any one vice was refrain- 
ed from on that account only. Both 
Theft and Murder are forbidden by 
God himſelf: yet can any one ſay, that 
Our 


and aſk- Whether there is any one 


. = TorMENTING, I3 


or 3 N | 5 1 25 3 3 
j. our lives and properties would be in 
3 „ 4 

\- the leaſt ſecure, were it not for the 


penal laws of our country? Who is 


IC . . 

5 there; that having received a blow on 

= one cheek, will turn the other, while 
revenge can be had from the law of 

: aſſault and battery? Are there any who 

| exerciſe the virtues of patience and 


forgiveneſs, if they can have legal 
means of puniſhing the aggreſſor, and 
revenging themſelves tenfold on the 
perſon who gives them the moſt ſlight 
offence ? Innumerable are the in- 
ſtances that could be given to ſhew, 
that the doctrine of the Goſpel has 
very little influence upon the practice 
of its Followers; unleſs it be on a few 
obſcure people, that nobody knows. 
The foregoing formidable objection, 
therefore, we hope, is pretty well 
got over, except with the ab/cure few 
above-mentioned. 3 

But as I would willingly remove 
every the leaſt ſhadow of an objection 
that 
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that I am acquainted with, I muſt take 
notice of one which was made by a 
perſon very zealous indeed for our 
cauſe; but who feared, he ſaid, that 
people would not bear publickly to 

avow their love of Tormenting, and 
their diſregard of that very religion 
which they profeſs. This, at firſt, 
almoſt ſtagger'd me, and I was going 
to throw by my work, till I recol- 
lected ſeveral books (ſome too written 
by divines) that had been extremely 
well received, although they firuck 
at the very foundation of our religion. 
Theſe precedents are ſurely ſufficient 
to make me depend upon coming off 
with impunity, let me publiſh what 
1 will, except a libel againſt any 
great man, For to abuſe Chriſt him- 
ſelf is not, at preſent, eſteem'd fo 
high an offence, as to abuſe one of his 
followers; or, rather, one of his 
ABUSERS ; for ſuch may we term all 


_ thoſe, 


by TORMENTING. 1 5 
choſe, who, without obſerving his 
las, call themſelves after his name. 

It has been already obſerved, that 
the torments of the body are not much 
allowed in civilized nations: but yet, 
under the notion of puniſhments for 


faults, ſuch as whipping and picketing 


= amongſt the ſoldiers; with ſome forts 
of curious marine diſcipline, as the 


= cat-of-nine-tails, keel-hawling, and 
the like; a man may pick out ſome 
excellent fun; for if he will now-and- 
then inflict thoſe puniſhments on the 
good, which were intended for the 
chaſtiſement and amendment of the 
bad, he will not only work the fleſh, 
but vex the ſpirit, of an ingenious 
youth; as nothing can be more grating 
to a liberal mind, than to be fo un- 
worthily treated. 

1f I ſhould be fo ann my * 
pupils, by theſe my hearty endeavours, 


as to inſtruct you thoroughly in the. 


ingenious art of plaguing and torment- 
ing 


1 
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ing the mind, you will have alſo more We 
power over the body than you are at 
firſt aware of. You may take the a 
Jew's (a) forfeit of a pound of fleſh, it 
without incurring the imputation 15 | i 
barbarity which was caſt on him for Rc 
that diverting joke. He was a mere 
mongrel at Tormenting, to think of 


cutting it off with a knife; No---your 
true delicate way is to waſte it off by 
degrees.---For has not every creditor 
(by the pleaſant aſſiſtance of a priſon) 


the legal power of taking ten or 


twenty pounds of Chriftian fleſh, in 


forfeit of his bond? 

However, without ſuch violent mea- 
ſures, you may have frequent oppor- 
tunities (by teazing and tormenting) 
of getting out of your friends a good 
pretty picking. But be very careſul 
daily to obſerve, whether your patient 
con- 


— 


_— 


(a) See the Merchant of Venice, written by Shakeſpeare. 
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Pad well-liken: if ſo, you may be 
almoſt certain, that your whole la- 
bour is thrown away. As ſoon, there- 
= as you perceive this to be the 
caſe, you mult (to ſpeak in the phraſe 
Yo! ſrirgeons, when they hack and hew 
ga human body) immediately chooſe 


M . SUBJECT. 


. 
* * 


— * 
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PAR I the Firſt. 

HE following inſtructions are 
divided into Two Parts. This 
Firſt Part is addreſſed to thoſe, who 
may be ſaid to have an exterior power 
from viſible authority, ſuch as is veſted, 
by law or cuſtom, in maſters over their 
= ſervants; parents over their children; 
= huſbands over their wives; and many 
others. The Second Part will be ad- 
dreſſed to thoſe, who have an interior 
= power, ariſing from the affection of the 
1 perſon on whom they are to work; as 
in the caſe of the wife, the friend, Sc. 
Z . It would be tireſome, and almoſt 
endleſs, to enumerate every connexion 
under the two foregoing Heads; I have 
therefore taken only a few of the prin- 
cipal ones in each diviſion ; and ſhall 
begin with maſters and W, as 


in the following Chapter. 
. C 2 CHAP 


Inſtrufio 1s to Maſters and Miftreſſes, 


concerning their Servants. 


S the intercourſe between a 
maſter and his man is not ſo 
frequent as between a lady and her maid, 
I ſhall not direct myſelf to the former, 


but only give rules to the latter; and 
P racticable for WE) 


he will be ſo kind 


where thoſe rules are 
the maſter, I hope 
as to convert them to his own uſe. 


To ſcold at and torment all your ſer- 


vans, appears, at firft ſight, to be the 
deſireable thing; but thoſe who ſtudy 
the beſt method of this amuſing art, 


will tell you, that it is much better 


to ſelect out one or two, at the moſt, 
who are proper objects, and who you 


are ſure can feel your ſtrokes ; for by 
this means v make uſe of all 


your 
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pour bad ſervants, as inſtruments to 
Wow the good. 

ö 4 Be ſure on no account to make uſe of 

| any diſtinction, or ever examine into 

the true author of any fault or careleſſ- 


3 Teſs, unleſs it be done privately, in 
5 Zorder to lay the blame on a wrong per- 
Y 


ſon ; as for Inſtance; 


© If you blame Suſan the houſe- maid 
for having done ſuch a thing, and ſhe 
4 ſhould lay, cc Indeed, madam, it was not 

= © I, but Martha the cook, that did it;“ 
you muſt raiſe your voice, and tell her, 
4 that you cannot tende your head to 
„ „ amongſt ſuch low wretches 
„that all ſervants are careleſs alike; 
KK ws. if you have any more ſuch acci- 
dents in your family, they ſhall a// go.” 
If, on blaming any ſervant for a 
fault, ſhe ſhould be able to excuſe her- 
ſelf, in a manner that ought to be 
perfectly ſatisfactory to a reaſonable 
& perſon, you have nothing for it, but 
to lay, « that you will not 1 n+ im- 
C 3 * pert 
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pertinent diſcourſe of ſuch a wench 
“that if ſhe cannot hold her tongue, 
e ſhe is no ſervant for you---and that 
« you never knew a ſervant guilty of a 
« fault, but ſhe had pertneſs and inven- 
& tion enough to make a good excuſe © 
* forit”---then lament, that you do not 3 
live in a country, where you might be 
ſo happy as to be ſerved by mutes. 
Take great care never to lay the 
ſaddle upon the right horſe, as this is 
the moſt ſure and infallible method of 1 
galling. > 
| The old ſaying, 


Twice I did well, and that I A 17 never; 
Once I did il, and that I heard ever; 


- muſt by no means be contradicted by 
0 you; for the oftener you give your 
ſervants an opportunity to apply it to 
themſelves, the oftener do you make 
them feel your power. 

The two foregoing rules are of ge- 
neral uſe likewiſe to all your friends 
and acquaintance, 


* 
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8 When your ſervants are ſick, you 
may in earneſt be very kind and good 
to them, as it will greatly contribute 
towards gaining you the reputation of 
good nature, and as it is neceſſary for 
your own convenience to reſtore them 
to health, in order to make them uſe- 
ful. Beſides, you may uſe them ten 
times the worſe for it when they are 
well, and perpetually upbraid them 
with your kindneſs to them when 
they were ill. As ſervants, by their 
way of life, are generally pretty 
healthy, you need not fear that this 
practice will go very deep towards 
= exhauſting your ſtock of kindneſs; for 
vou muſt take care to have a watchful 
eye, not to be impoſed on by ſham 
ſickneſs; and if a ſervant falls into a 
lingering diſorder, you have nothing 
to do but directly to turn them away. 

When you hire a footman, be ſure to 
inſiſt upon it, that he pays ſo ſtrict a 
*. 59h to your orders, and your way in 
3 . * 
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doing every thing, that the leaſt devia- f 


\ 


* 
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tion in any point ſhould be a forfeit of 
his place. 


This gives Gon opportu nities "'Y 9 


rating and ſcolding; for it is but to make 
your orders impracticable, and then, 
be ſure not to hear one word he can ſay 
in his defence, for not having per- 
formed impoſſibilities. Or you may 3 N 

lay ſeveral traps, to tempt him not to 
adhere ſtrictly to your commands, and 


then make it a matter of offence, whe- 
ther he does, or does not. 3 

But this ingenious method of laying 7 
traps wants, I believe, farther explana- 7 
tion ; let me therefore give you an in- F 
ſtance. 

If you go to viſit a friend, in a 
ſhowery day, when the weather is quite 
uncertain, you may order your foot- 


man to come for you at ſuch an hour, 


and bid him come without the coach, 
for you would walk home. If the wea- 
ther ould ** fair, you muſt for that 


day 


» 
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I 1 day loſe your diverſion : but if it rains, 
of then your ſport begins. Should your 
3 footman (thinking it impoſſible for you 
r to chooſe walking in the wet and dirt), 
e TJ contrary to your orders, bring you the 
coach, you may rate him extremely for 
not obſerving your orders. You may 
tell him, that you did not want his care 
ZZ for your health, nor his wiſdom to com- 
ment on your directions that all you 
wanted in a ſervant was obedience 
that you would not for a hundred 
guincas, have had your horſes brought 
| out in ſuch a wet evening, If you are 
in London, you may ſay you intended 
= to take a chair; but if you are in the 
country, you muſt declare, that you 
would rather have walked home two 
mites through the rain, than have had 
your poor horſes fo cruelly expoſed. : 
but it was your misfortune to have ſuch 
wiſe people about you, that they did 
not think you knew how to give your 
own orders, 


On 
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On che other hand, ſhould the foot- I 4 
man, fearful of diſobeying your com- 


mands, come to you in this wet even- 
ing, without the coach; then may you 
lament your hard fate, in having no- 


thing but fools about you, that could 
not diſtinguiſh in common occurrences. 


If you can once catch a ſervant in B 
this, or any ſuch-like trap, it gives 


continual new opportunities of ſcold- 
ing. For if the fault was the adhe- 
rence to your commands, you may al- 
ways to your orders add But pray 
remember, I am not ſuch a tyrant and 
«© a fool, as you ſuppoſed me when you 


„ made me walk home in the wet.” 


And if his fault was the departing 
from the ſtrict letter of your com- 
mands; then to your orders you may 


adde But pray mind what I ſay to 


you, and not go according to your 


© own wiſdom, as you did when you 


© gave my horſes cold by bringing them 
“ out in the rain.“ 


If 
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If you have no children, keep as 


Jarge a quantity of tame animals as you 


Konveniently can. If you have chil- 


uren, a ſmaller number will do. 


ghew the moſt extravagant fondneſs, 


you poſlibly can, for all theſe animals: 
and let them be of the moſt trouble- 
© ſome and miſchievous ſort, ſuch as cats, 
0 monkeys, parrots, {quirrels, and little 


* ſnarling lap- dogs. 
Their uſes for the Tormentin g your 


3 ſervants are various. 


In the firſt place, if they are properly 


encouraged, and never tamed, they will 


be fo liberal of their teeth and claws, 


that the ſervants will, in general, be bit 
and ſcratched all over. Then, if your 
fervants ſhould dare to offend one of 
theſe favourites, there is a noble field for 
ſcolding and rating them : and one far- 
ther uſe, and not one of the leaſt, of 
theſe animals, is to feed them with all 
ſorts of rarities, .and give them (I mean 

the dogs and cats) what any one would 


be 


RT 
be glad of, while you feed your ſervants 
with the coarſeſt and cheapeſt diet that I 
you can get. 6 
It you happen to have a very good 9 
cook, you muſt ſtrictly enquire into 
her temper; and if you find her a ter- 
magant (as moſt cooks are, according 
to Ben. Johnſon's obſervation), you 
muſt give up all hopes of plaguing Her. 
You muſt then find your enjoyment in 
the good dinners ſhe dreſſes for you, 
and the uſe ſhe will be of to oppreſs 
«the other ſervants. If ſhe ſhould be 
ever ſo good a cook, and ſhould hap- 
pen to be good-tempered, you muſt 
not let her ſcape you, but muſt al- 
ways ſend her down word, that your 
dinner was not eatable. It is true in- 
deed, that, by this means, you may 
75 her leave her place, and you 
may loſe a good ſervant: but you are 
no true lover of the noble game of 
Tormenting, if a good dinner, or any 

| other convenience or enjoyment, can 
give 
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5 2 ive you half the pleaſure, as the teazing 
and mortifying a good induſtrious ſer- 

1 7 ant, who has done her very beſt to 

[ | 5 PF leaſe you. 

But to return to my termagant cook. 

k I ; When you have ſuch an one, then 
remember you have a jewel. In the 

1 firſt place, make a favourite of her ; 
for be it obſerved always, that the very 
| T7 worſt amongſt your ſervants is to Wn 
your greateſt favourite, 
 Hearken to all the ſtories ſhe has a 
mind to tell you, of the reſt of the ſer-" 
voants; and if any complaint is made 
= againſt her, ſay you diſbelieve it; add- 
ing, that you perceive they are all in. 
a plot againſt poor Martha the cook; 
and that they have a mind to. diſtreſs 
you, by endeavouring to make you part 
with the oz{y good ſervant you have; 
beſides intending, you ſuppoſe, to poi- 
ſon you with ſome ſlut of their own 
recommending, 
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You houſe-maid you have ſo little 


imvircourſe with, that I hardly know A | 
how to direct your proceedings with 
regard to her. If you love a clean 


houſe, keep a good houſe-maid, when 


you can get one; but enquite alſo con- * 
cerning her temper. If it is very bad, 
be ſure not to part with her, as ſhe will 
contribute towards plaguing the other 0 
ſervants: but, if ſhe be a very good- 1 
natured obliging girl, and ready to 


aſſt her fellow-ſervants, you may 


teaze her about the dirtineſs of the : | 
Houſe, as I directed with regard to the 


good-natured cook about her dinners, 


till you have ſent her packing; and 


you may chance, perhaps, to have bet- 
ter luck with the next. 

Scolding at all the ſervants, as * 
fare obſerved, is too common and vul- 
gar a method; nor is it ever uſed by 
your true adepts in. the art of Tor- 
menting. But ſome pretty good pro- 
ficients in the ſcience have made a fa- 

_. vourite 
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EFourite of their own' maid, and made 
ww 


er the inſolent inſtrument of worry- 


thi 9 Wing the reſt. This is a tolerable good 
nt | method, but, in my opinion, not the 
en 9 very beſt. To know that all the lower 


n. part of your family are perſecuted and 
4 Irlagued by a taunting creature of your 
1 own tutoring, is, without doubt, a plea- 

= ant reflexion; but yields not half the 
. 4 joy as bringing the game nearer home. 
olf you have a huſband, or friend, a toad- 
y 7 eater, or. ſome grown-up children, to 
e ; © exerciſe your talents on, you may pro- 
£ i ccedin the above beaten path, as having 


work enough already on your hands; 
and you may then be contented to exe- 
cute your torments on your lower ſer- 


& vants, by ſuffering that proxy, your own 
woman, to worry them: but if you 
have none of the before-mentioned ſub- 
& jets, then moſt excellent ſport will be 
found from teazing and vexing your 
own maid, which may be done in the 
following manner & 


hw - 


4 Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe, that. you have jutÞ y 
hired Mrs. Jenny to be about your i 4 
own perſon : ſuppoſe her, alſo, to be 
a clean, well-looking, good-natured, i 
girl. Be very kind to her for about a 
week, that you may raiſe her expecta- 
tions of leading an eaſy, quiet, life ; 
for in a judicious diſappointment lies 
half the art in every connexion what- 
ever. When Jenny is ſatisfied, by 
your kind behaviour, that you are 
very well diſpoſed towards her, begin 
ſome familiar diſcourſe with her; and 
draw her on to a freedom of ſpeech, 
that, without ſuch encouragement, | 
would never have come into her head. 
then fly all at once into a violent 
rage 9 5 her; call her ſaucy, pert, 
and impudent; upbraid her with be- 
ing ſprung from a dunghil, and blame 
yourſelf for converſing with ſo low a 
wretch. 
Always ſcold at her, if ſhe is 
the leaſt undreſſed or dirty; and ſay 


you 


ToRMENTING. - 9: 
uſt b. Pu cannot bear ſuch beaſts about 
dur 4 pu. 

be 3 lf ſhe is clean and well · dreſſed, tell 
d, lf Per, that you ſuppoſe ſhe dreſes out 
a 2 Gor the fellows; for the wenches of this 
a- Soc are fo forward, that the men can 
> 4 WE, be quiet for them. 

Y | Order her to call you in a morning, 
t- and, although ſhe comes in ever fo 
4 Woe fall into a violent paſſion, be- 
e cauſe ſhe made ſuch a noiſe, as to ſtart 
|| 
1 | 


" Lb 
ö * 
a 


ov ſuddenly out of your ſleep. 

If ſhe ever does any thing extreme- 

I well to pleaſe you; as waſh your 
; 10 fineſt lace,” or make up your cap, &c. 
you may commend her very highly 
for it,-----once, but no more.-----For 
5 you muſt on no account ever aſter- 
= ward fail to find fault with her, altho' 
it be done ever fo well. And always, 
to your finding fault, add a reproach, 
= how well it was done ſuch a time; 
and how much you then commended 
ber for it; but commendations and 


D praiſes 
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praiſes e. ever ſpoil the beſt ſervant in in udl 
world; it was, owing, you may 0 4 
to the baſeneſs and ingratitude of ſer. 
vants, that you was. forced. to put 
reſtraint upon your own natural temper 
which prompted. you to all forts of 
kindneſs and indulgences: yet your bar 
caſe was ſuch, that you could not of = 
much as commend a. wench for ironing 
a cap, but ſhe preſently grew careleſs Þ 
and good for nothing, upon it. 1 
Remember always to teaze "andff 
ſooth her fo alternately, that ſhe ſhall b: 
| be vaſtly puzzled, whether to be pleaſed} 
or diſpleaſed with her place : : but, 
whenever you have been pretty = 4 
with your torments, you muſt talk of 
leaving off ſome old gown, or of ſome ii 
great perſon's coming to your houſe; or 
in ſome other manner endeavour to 
_ awaken her intereſt, ſo that ſhe may | 
not leave you. 
When you are in high good-humour 
and familiarity with her, you may 


ſay, 


— 


7 TokMENTING; 
A "F cc That you are not. one of thoſe 


WF ing their poor ſervants; and that you 
t F< intend, therefore, the next day, to 
take her abroad with you: if in 
London, to ſee fights, Ic. or if in 
the country, to walk, or go upon the 
1 A water with you ; or any other way 
"| that may come into your head.“ 
„ * our condeſcenſion in making her 


* 


off pirits; ; and your kindneſs will fill her 


In the expectation of this promiſed fa- 
f vour; but the higher that is raiſed, the 


15 when the next morning, you con- 
trive to keep her fo fully employed, 
till the moment you are ſetting out, 
chat it will be impoſſible for her to 
get berſelf ready: then fly into the 
higheſt rage imaginable. with her, for 


33 


Miſtreſſes who never think of divert- | 


pour companion, will greatly elate her 


heart with grateful pleaſure. You can- 
4 mot rob her of the joy ſhe will have 


| 2 will be her diſappointment, 


D 2 | making 


4 


ESC. < + fa 
making you wait; but by no mean 
leave her behind ; fler that ſtroke 1 
will ſoon recover by amuſing here 9 
with her fellow-ſervants, and being ri 
of your ſcolding; take her therefon 1 
with you; and lecture her all the Way 3 
on her baſeneſs and ingratitude, if ih 
plagueing you in ſuch a manner, in 8 
turn for your intended kindneſs. Don! 4 jt 
ſuffer her, the whole day, to 100 
up, or ſay her very ſoul is her own! 
ſo that in the midſt of this pleaſant ex 
pedition, taken, as you may tell hei 
by you, out of pure good- nature, tl 1 
pleaſe a dirty wench, ſhe may will 
to her ſoul, that ſhe was at hol 
either in the waſh-houſe, or the ſculÞ 
lery, performing the moſt laboriouſ 
offices in the loweſt ſtation in tif . 
family. ; ; 
But let us fi uppoſe the patience 8 
your miſerable object quite exhauſted 
and that ſhe is worked into a prope ; 
indifference about - ng. you; il 
thal 


by 
* 4 
| 55 
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= dat you ſhould find that ſhe minded 
an ry little what you ſaid to her; only 
19 [ a 2h yours as a profitable plac} 
al Wt ſhe was reſolved to bear all your 
1 Fricks, for the ſake of your money; 
t en part with her directly, and get 
Wnother : : for all the pleaſure of Tor- 
menting is loft, as ſoon as your ſubject 

Ys become inſenſible to your ſtrokes, 


7 ;he Rasur of an ile 


e oma 


Have often wondered, 1 
the great number of families there 


are, whoſe fortunes are ſo large, that 
the addition of one, or even two, 


would hardly be felt, that they ſhould 
not more frequently take into their 
houſes, and under their Protection, 


young women who have been well 
educated ; and who, by the misfortune 


or death of their friends, have been left 


* deſtitute of all means - of ſubſiſtence. 


There are many methods for young 
men, in the like circumſtances, to ac- 
quire a genteel maintenance; but for 


5 Bl, I know not of one way of ſup- 


port, 


a 
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A ut, that does not, by the cuſtom of 
N he world, th row lier below the rank 
5 ff a gentle woman. | , 

W There are two motives for raking 
uch young women under protection, 
One is, the pleaſure which ('tis ſaid) 
kind and benevolent hearts muſt take 

; in relieving from diſtreſs one of theit 
8 fellow creatures; and, for their repeated 
5 kindneſs and oct to an unfortu- 
W nate deſerving perſon, receiving the daily 
tribute of grateful aſſiduity, and chear- 
8 ful looks. For I have been informed, 
by a friend well verſed in human na- 
ture, that, however loud the outcry is 
againſt ingratitude for real kindneſs, yet 
chat true and real kindneſs ſeldom or 
never did excite ingratitude: and more- 
over, that when thoſe violent outcries 
came to be examined into, the obliged 
perſon had, in fact, been guilty of 
no ingratitude, or the patron | had 
beſtowed no real kindneſs. Nay, + 4 
farther, that, mould it be proved, | 1 
r 
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that ungrateful returns are ſometime; 
made for real favours, it would com- 
monly be found, upon inquiry, that 
the perſons conferring ſuch favour; 
had a blind fide open to flattery, or 
_ ſome other paſſion ; by which means 
they had ſhut their eyes, and plucked 
a poiſonous weed to place in their 
boſoms, inſtead of uſing their power 
of fight and diſtinction, in order to 
. one of thoſe many grateful 
flowers, which nature has ſcattered M 
over the face of the earth: the intoxi- Ml 
cating quality of which weed has (till 
kept their eyes cloſed, till they arc 
rouſed by ſome racking pain, which it 
inſtils into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
heart. 
But, notwithſtanding the 8 
mentioned outcry againſt ingratitude, 
there are ſome, I muſt confeſs, who, 
from compaſſion and generolity, have 
taken the diſtreſſed into their pro- 
tection, and have treated them with 
the 
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1 3 the higheſt kindneſs and indulgence. 
WE Nay, I have known a ſet of taſteleſs, 
5 . filly, people, who are ſo void of any 
reliſh for this our pleaſant game, that 
they would neyer wiſh to ſee a face in 


ſorrow or tears, unleſs twas in their 
power to dry thoſe tears, and turn that 
ſorrow into chearful ſmiles. But to 
ſuch inſipid folks I write not; as I 
know my rules, to them, would be 


of little ſervice. I addreſs myſelf, 


therefore, in this chapter, only to 


thoſe who take young women into 


W their houſes, as new ſubjeas of their 


POWer. 


From the dejection that is ſo often 
ſeen in the countenances of thoſe that 


live dependent; from Cowley's excla- 


mation againſt that ſtate, as being the 
thing that he would wiſh to his moſt 
bitter enemy; from the anxiety that 


people ſhew, to poſſeſs fortune enough 


to render themſelves independent; may 
we not infer, that there are many pa- 
troneſſes, 
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troneſſes, wha 1 a . relith for 
this ſport, and who will thank me for 
theſc my rules ' F or although this little 
book may not help them to one new 
and. untried method of Tormenting ; 
yet. it may. keep the old ones ready i in 
their minds, to be exerted on all Proper 
occaſions. 

There 1s ſome Aificulty in giving 
rules for tormenting a dependent, that 
{hall differ from thoſe already, laid 
down for plaguing and teazing your 
ſervants, as the two ſtations differ ſo 
very little in themſelves. The ſervant, 
indeed, differs in this; ſhe receives 
wages, and the a companion 
receives none: the ſervant is moſt 
part of the day out of your ſight; the 

humble companion is always ready at 
hand to receive every croſs word that 
riſes in your mind: the ſervants can 
be teazed only by yourſelf, your dogs, 
your cats, your parrots, your children; 


the humble n Gee being 


\ 
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e ſport of all theſe) muſt, if you 

| 1 anage rightly, bear the inſults of all 
Hour ſervants themſelves; who, the 
; F worſe you uſe them, wil the more 
2 readily uſe the power you give them, 
Hof revenging themſelves on poor Miſs 
Lucy OY Te 18 
In the firſt place, let me adviſe you 
co be very careful in the choice of an 
humble companion; for be it always 
remembered, that, in every connexion 
where this art of Teazing and Tor- 
W menting is exerciſed, much depends 
| upon the ſubject of your power. 

In a ſervant, you have little to look 
for but diligence and good-nature ; but 
in a dependent there are many more 
een | 
Let her be well born, and well 1 
clied; The more acquirements the 
has, the. oreater field will you have for 
infolence, and the pleaſure of mortify- 


ing her. Out of the numberleſs fami- 
1 my in the church and army, that out- 
live 
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live themſelves, and come to decay, 


great will be your choice. Pick out, 54} 
if poſſible, one that has lived a happy 4 


life, under tender and indulgent pa- 7 
rents. Beauty, or deformity; good 
ſenſe, or the want of it; may any of 
them, with proper management, ſo ol 
well anſwer your purpoſe, that you 

. 


need not be very curious as to that 
matter: but on no account take into 
your houſe one that has not a tender 
heart, with a meek and gentle diſpo- 
fition ; for if ſhe has ſpirit enough to 
deſpiſe your inſults, and has not tender 
affections enough to be ſoothed and 
melted by your kindneſs (which muſt 
be ſparingly beſtowed), all your ſport 
is loſt; and you might as well ſhoot 
your venom at a marble ſtatue in your 
garden. 

Although I have ſuppoſed, that 
beauty or deformity, good ſenſe or 
folly, in your dependent, are in ſome 
meaſure indifferent, yet I would have 
you, 
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4 © you, if poſſible, mix them thus : take 


good ſenſe, with plainneſs or de- 
W formity; and beauty, with a very 
weak capacity. 

If your humble companion be hand- 
ſome, with no great ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, obſerve the following di- 
rections, towards Miſs Kitty: 

Take care ſeldom to call her any 
thing but Beauty, Pretty Idiot, Puppet, 
e ; with as many more of 
ſuch ſarcaſtical epithets as you can in- 


If you can ever provoke her enough 


W to ſhew any reſentment in her counten- 


0 * 
# 


ance, looking at her with a mixture of 
anger and contempt, you may ſay, © I 


« for thoſe who will fear them; and 
« keep your diſdainful looks Ga the 
« footmen, when they make love to 
you; which, by your flirting airs, I 
© make no doubt they are encouraged 
e to do.” 


. 


If, 


* beſeech you Child to ſpare your frowns . 
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If, by your diſcourſe, you move her 
tears, you may call her Wecping beauty; 
and aſk her, out of what play, or idle 
romance, ſhe had learnt, that tears were 
becoming. Then drive her out of the 
room with theſe words, '**: Begone out 
« of my fight, you blubbering fool 
« Handſome indeed | If I had a dog that 
©look'd fo frighttul, I would hang 
him.“ 
Although you may, generally, inſult 
her with her beauty, yet be ſure, at 
times, to ſay ſo many mortifying things, 
as ſhall make her believe you don't 
think her in the leaſt handſome. If her 
complexion is fair, call her Whey- face; 
if ſhe is really an olive beauty, you may 
tell her, ſhe is as brown as Mahogany: 
if ſhe is inclinable to pale, tell her ſhe 
always looks as white as a cloth: and 
you may add, That whatever people 
may fanſy of their own ſweet perſons, 
yet, in your opinion, there could be 
* no beauty in a whited wall,” In this 
> 2 
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W caſe, ſometimes, inſultiogly, the name 
of Lily-face! will come in. If ſhe has 


a fine bloom, tell her ſhe fobks 45 red - 
faced, as if ſhe drank brandy ; and you 
have no notion, you may lay, of cook- 


g maid beauty. Thus, by right manage- | 


ment, every perſonal perfedtion may be 
turned to her reproach. * Fine large eyes 
may be accuſed of goggling; ſmall ones 


E may be termed unmeaning, and infigni- 
| cant; and fo of every feature befrdes. 


But if ſhe happens to have fine, white, 


even, teeth, you have no reſource, but to 
tell her, whenever you catch her ſmiling, 


that the is mighty fond of ru 
ſhew her white teeth. Then add, © Pray 
4 remember, child, that you can t ſhew 
your teeth, vithiout ſhewing your 
« folly.” 68 may likewiſe declare, 
that if you had a girl of your own, 
who ſhewed ſuch a lilly vanity, you 


would flay her alive. 


One thing be ſure not to omit, altho” 


it is ever ſo falſe - Which 1 is, to cell her, 


/ 


J | 
and in the plaineſt and groſſeſt terms, 
that ſhe has (oh ſhocking accuſation to 
a fine girl!) (a) ſweaty feet, and à 
nauſeous breath. [ 
Io a young creature of beauty, and 


any degree of delicacy, nothing can be 
more teazing and grating to hear, than 
this. From the extreme mortification 
ſhe muſt feel, tis ten to one but ſhe will 


deny it, with ſome reſentment, or will 
ſhed tears of vexation for the charge: 
theſe will both equally ſerve your pur- * 
pole, If the firſt, you have mam 

hb ways 7 
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mY To thoſe who are diſpleaſed at the indelicacy m 
the a 


ve expreſſion, with ſome others that follow, and 


would wiſh them omitted, I can only ſay, in the word 1 
of Butler a little altered, I 


And tho ſome critic here cries ſhame, 
And ſays our author is to blame, 5 
HuD. part 1. cant. ii. v. 370% 
To ſuch I anfaver, Cruel pF, | = 
Tells me thy e comes too late. . 
Cant. il. v. 580 


Or, in plain proſe, tis fired to be win breed that 
* *tis the lady patroneſs, and not our author, that uſes ſuch 
oOoarſe language. 
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ys to deal with her. Furious ſcold- 
» and abuſe is no bad method, if 
WS too lately practiſed ; but inſulting 
Wunts, I think, will do rather better. 
1 Ich as "= 32h 

(bh to be ſure! ! you are too „ deli- 
W cate a creature to have any human 
E failings? you are all ſweetneſs and 
perfection ! well, heaven defend me 
from ſuch ſweet creatures!” Then 
Wanging your tone and looks into 
erxceneſs, you may proceed; © I tell 
W you, Madam Impertinence, what- 
ever you may think, and how 
impudently ſoever you may dare 
to contradict me in this manner, 
that all your naſty odious imper- 
: fections have been often taken 
notice of by many people beſides 
myſelf, though nobody had regard 
enough for you, to tell you of ſuch 
things. -Vou may toſs your head, 
and look with as much indignation 
as you pleaſe ; but theſe airs, child, 
* 1 will 
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c will not do long with me.— 1 
„ you don't like to be told of your : 
te faults, you muſt find ſome other per- 
«* ſon to ſupport you. So- pray, for 
e the. preſent, walk off to your own 
apartment; and confider whether 
you chooſe to lay aſide that pretty, 
« becoming reſentment of yours; of 
de to be thrown friendleſs, as I found 
< you, on the wide world again. 
© You muſt not be told of your failings, 
e truly, muſt you! Oh I would not 
* have fuch a proud heart as thine i; 
c in my breaſt, for the world! Tho, 
« Jet me tell you, Miſtreſs Minx, 
« 'twould much better become my i 

« ,ftation, than yours.” 

For fear this kind and gentle ſpeech 
of yours ſhould have wounded too iſ 
deeply; and Miſs Kitty ſhould really, 
on confideration, prefer wandering, 
beggary, or the moſt menial ſervice, 

to ſuch a life of dependence, and you 
ſhould thereby loſe your game, be fure 


not 
n 
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not to let it be above half an hour be- 


ſore you ſend your woman up: ſtairs to 
Wher, with ſome. ſweet-meats, fruit, or 
Wany thing you know ſhe is fond of. 
order your woman, if ſhe finds her 
in a rage, to ſoften her mind, till 
Whhe brings her to tears; then to com- 
fort her; and tell her how kindly you 
had been juſt then talking of her; and 
Wto leave no means untried to coax her 
down. You muſt then receive her 
with the higheſt good-humour ; and 
tell her, you intend for her ſome new 
ddoaths, a pleaſant jaunt, or any in- 
Edulgence, that you know would pleaſe 
W her : continue this good-humour fo 
5 ſtrongly y, that ſhe ſhall not have the 
leaſt opportunity of telling you, what, 
undoubtedly, ſhe muſt have reſolved 
above- ſtairs; namely, that ſhe could 
live with you no longer. And if this 
ht of kindneſs be carried into a proper 
| exceſs, the poor girl will, at laſt, C 
gin to think herſelf to blame; and that 
E 2 you 
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you are the kindeſt, beſt creature to £ 
her in the world. Then is ſhe properly 


4 =; 

- F 

1 
7 


prepared for the next Torment you {hall 7 


think fit to inflict. 


Should Miſs Kitty, on the mortifying © , 


accuſation before-mentioned, burſt into 
tears, you muſt proceed in a contra 


method: and, in a ſoft and gentle ac 
cent, you may ſay to her, © I cannot 


* imagine, my dear, what ſhould mak 1 


6 you cry, when I am only kindly tell. 


ing you, as a friend, of ſome mil 


« fortunes you cannot poſſibly help. | 4 


« am very far from blaming you, my 
© love; for altho', I thank heaven, Il 


« am myſelt free from all ſuch ſhock- 


« ing and diſagreeable things, yet no-i 


body pities people with ſuch imper- 
« fections more than I do.” You might 
here, alſo, aggravate the misfortune i 
was, to ſo young and ſo pretty a girl if 
to have ſuch perſonal defects: for (you 
may add) that you had often heard the 
men declare (and you thought em very 

much 
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þ Y MW. uch in the right), that they ſhould 
Mcfer the uglieſt girl that ever was born, 
ho was ſweet in her perſon, to the 
eateſt beauty upon earth, with ſuch 
Wuſcous, diſguſttul imperfections. 
If Miſs Kitty, in the midſt of her ſobs, 
Would find her voice enough to deny the 
arge, you may go on as follows : 
I don't. wonder, my dear, that 
you are not ſenſible of theſe things 
yourſelf ; 'tis a very common caſe : 
but you ſhould, therefore, take it 
more kind of thoſe who will tell 
you of them.---------Come, don't 
cry, my dear child, about it, any 
more: hearken to me; and I'll try 
to comfort you, if I can. You 
know, my love, I have often told 
vou how dreadful a ſituation a girl 
; of your beauty would be in, ſhould 


you loſe my protection: how many 


, would be the ſnares then laid for 
"i your ruin! How likely is it, that, 
7 In time, you would be deſerted by 


„ E 3 2 thoſe 
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thoſe baſe wretches your ſeducen iſ 
You know I have often wept, from i 


my dreadful apprehenſions for you, 


leſt you ſhould come to walk London I 


ſtreets.-------But dry up your eyes; 


I have better hopes for you, Mi: 
Kitty; for theſe ugly things I have 
been telling you of (and which, I 
aſſure you, are greatly taken notice 5 
of already) will, when they once 
come to be known, ſecure you more 


againſt the addreſſes of that deſtroyer F 


man, than even extreme old age and 


uglineſs.” 


With this jargon of inſult, reproach, 
and ſeeming tenderneſs, the viel s heart 
will be ready to burſt ; nor will ſhe be 
able to form any kind of reply. voi 
may then continue the ſame farce; 


take her by the hand; fay you ar 


ſorry you had even mentioned ſuctfi 
things to her, as your diſcourſe ſeemed 


ſo much to affect her: bid her take 


care to change her n very often, 


and 
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und not come too near you with her 
13 and you would promiſe her, 
E Phat you never would ſpeak to her 
about either any more. 
This promiſe remember ſtrictly 0 
eep : but yet you may take frequent 
Wpportunities of mortifying her, even 
Wn a room full of company; by vehe- 
Wnently inveighing againſt thoſe very 
Whings of which you had accuſed her. 
WY ou may go ſo far as to ſay, that you 
now an exceeding pretty girl, who 
Was all thoſe misfortunes ; but you 
1 Wove her ſo well, you would not, for 
the world, expoſe her by naming her 
ame; yet, by kind nods upon Miſs 
1 itty, the whole room will under- 
and your meaning. You may allo, 
Wwhen-ever ſhe comes near you, haſtily 
Wake ſnuff, or ſmell to your ſans-pareil; 
Ihen look at her, rather with pity than 
any kind of anger; and, by this means, 
you may keep her in ſuch a continual 
mortified ſtate, that you will very 
3 E 4 ſeldom 


n 5 
ſeldom need any other ſtrokes of you 
power: unleſs indeed ſhe happens to 
receive any particular addreſs from thei 
young gentlemen who viſit at your 
houſe, with due commendations of het 
perſon, and genteel appearance: which 
will, in all probability, ſo elate her 
mortified ſpirits, that you muſt have 
another tryal of {kill with her, to fetch 
her down” Z 
So far for a handſome girl. But, 
= I plainneſs, with a good ſhare of 
N natural parts, ſhould be the lot of thi 
your dependent, whom we will cal 3 
Miſs Fanny, great ſcope will you have, 
| in a different way, for Tormenting, 
| Teazing, and Plaguing her. 9 
You mult begin with all forts olf, 
mortifying obſervations on her per ſon; 
and frequently declare, that you hate 
any thing about you that is not agree-i 
able to look at. This, in the be- 
ginning, will vex the girl; firſt, af 
tis not very pleaſant to have a mirror 


Pr 
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perpetually held to our view, where 
the reflexion is ſo mortifying: and 
next, as ſhe will really be ſorry to find 
herſelf diſagreeable to a perſon ſhe 
= would wiſh to pleaſe. But in time 
= ſhe will find you out: ſhe will per- 
ceeive the malice of ſuch reflexions; 
and, if ſhe has good ſenſe, will get 
above any concern about what you 
can ſay of her perſon. As ſoon as 
you perceive this, change your method; 
and level moſt of your darts againſt 
her underſtanding. Never let a day 
paſs, without calling her, in that day, 
a Wir, at leaſt a hundred times. 
Begin moſt requeſts, or rather com- 
-mands, with theſe ſort of phraſes, 
& Will your Viſdom pleaſe to do fo 
4 or ſo, &c. Can a lady of your fine 
parts condeſcend to darn this a- 
“ pron? Would it not be too great 
& condeſcenſion for a Wir, to 
% {ubmit to look over my houſe- 
t keeper's accounts? Whatever an- 
Fr. ſwer 
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ſwer ſhe makes to theſe things; whe- 
ther it be ſhewing a little reſentment 
for ſuch inſolent treatment; or ſaying, 
with mildneſs, that ſhe is ready to do 
any thing you command her ; let your 


reply be“ I don't hear, child, 


8 


©« fume it was ſomething mighty 
©{ {mart and witty. But let me give 
6 you one piece of advice; which is, 
© to be more ſparing of your tongue, 
and leſs ſparing of your labour, it 
« you expect a continuance of my fa- 
“ vour to you 
Although your chief mark is her 
underſtanding; yet Lwould not have 
you quite drop your reflexions on the 
plainneſs of her perſon: for, by con- 
tinual teazing, you may poſſibly bring 
her to ſay ſomething to the following 
effect: That ſhe could not help the 
plainneſs of her perſon: That ſhe 
endeavoured to be as contented as ſhe 
could 3 but, in ſhort, ſhe did not much 
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concern herſelf about the matter. 
Then have you a double road for 
Teazing her {till more on that head. 
If ſhe is clean and well dreſſed, you 
may put on a malicious ſneer ; and, 
looking her over from top to toe, you 
may noddle your head; and ſay, “ So, 
« Miſs, conſidering you are a WIr, 
« and a lady who deſpiſes all perſonal 
« advantages, I muſt needs ſay you 
* have tricked yourſelf out pretty 
« handſomely to-day.” Then may 
you add, that you would hold a good 
wager, ſhe was every day longer prink- 
ing in the glaſs than you was.------But 
it was always ſo.------You had ever 
obſerved, that the uglieſt women were 
much fonder of their perſons, than the 
moſt beautiful. 
If ſhe fails, in the leaſt particular, 
of nicety in dreſs, then have you the 
old beaten path before you : load her 
with the names of trollop, ſlattern, 
ut, dirty beaſt, Ec.” omit not any of 
n thoſe 
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thoſe trite obſervations; that all Wits 
are ſlatterns ; that no girl ever de- 
lighted in reading, that was not a ſlut; 
— that well might the men fay they 
would not for the world marry a WIr; 
that they had rather have a woman wb 
could make a pudden, then one who 
could make a poem ;— and that it was 
the ruin of all girls who had not inde- 
pendent fortunes, to. have learnt either 
to read or write. You may tell her 
alſo, that ſhe may thank God, that her 
uglineſs will preſerve her from being a 
whore,----Then conclude all theſe pious 
reflexions with thanking heaven, that, 
for your part, you are no WIr; and 
that you will take care your children 
ſhall not be of that ſtamp. 
To a girl of this fort your fits of 
kindneſs muſt be much more frequent 
than to any other: for if ſhe has 
ſenſe, tis ten to one, but ſhe will 
have fpirit enough to throw off her 
ans if they always appear made of 


iron: 
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iron: you muſt therefore gild them 
over with great real indulgencies; and 
never let your ill uſage reſt long enough 
upon her mind, to bring her to a proper 
reſolution. Shew alſo great tenderneſs 
and affection to her before company; 
that if ever ſhe ſhould leave you, ſhe 
may be generally accuſed of the higheſt 
ingratitude. 

I know not whether it would not 
be beſt, if the girl has ſo much ſpirit, 
that you are forced to beſtow a vaſt 
deal of kindneſs on her, to urge her 
temper far enough to make her run 
away. For although it is noble ſport 
to have a girl of ſenſe to work upon, 
yet tis warm exerciſe; and, by turn- 
ing ſuch a one adrift, and taking an- 
other of leſs underſtanding into your 


tunity, in all companies, of not anly 


own extreme good- nature, in taking 
Mils 


ſervice, you will have a fine oppor- 


raving at the ingratitude of Miſs Fanny, 
who is gone, but of extolling your 
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Miſs Dolly, who is now with you. Be- 
fides, you will have ſome new, plea- 
fant, additional, taunts, for Miſs Dolly: 
as thus, — If ever you ſhould ſcold at 
her, and teaze her enough to make 
her ſay the leaſt word in anſwer, you 
may ſay, © Heigh-day! What! 
te you too are going to be a girl of ſpi- 
« rit, are you? I ſhall hear, I ſuppoſe, 
% that you have taken your flight, 
ce after the witty Miſs Fanny, —— But 
“pray troop off as ſoon as you pleaſe, 
«© Madam.-----I ſhall not ſend for you 
» back. But J hope ſhall, in time, 
« be convinced of my own folly, in 
6 thinking there is ſuch a thing as gra- 
— <« titude in this world.“ 
Should your humble companion be 
a plain girl, with a very moderate de- 
oree of underſtanding, and great meek- 
nels of temper, you have little to do 
but to rate and mortify her continu- 
ally; only tempering your ill- humour 
with juſt kindneſs enough to keep her 


your 
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your own. Much leſs of that ingredi- 
ent called kindneſs will do in this, than 
in the two other caſes: for, being ſen- 
ſible of her own defects, ſuch a girl 
will moſt likely pine away her very 
ſoul, and loſe all her ſpitit in grieving 
at your ill uſage, without thinking 
herſelf capable of any redreſs, by 
leaving you. As ſoon as ſhe is become 
a poor dejected wretch, that trembles at 
every word you ſay to her, a little Teaz- 
ing every day will do; and the words 
Dolt, and Mope, properly applied, will 
be ſufficient. But remember to keep 
her as much in your fight as poſſible ; 
becauſe the only chance of comfort 
ſhag, can have, is in being out of your 
preſence. | 

The fggegoing directions are adapted 
to particular qualifications in your de- 
pendent: but Iwill now add a few ge- 
neral rules, that will be ſuitable to any 
girl who is under your command. 
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Carefully watch in what things your 
humble companion is moſt diligent to 
pleaſe you ; and be ſure never to ap- 
pear pleaſed with any ſuch endea- 
vours. | 
There are ſome girls ſo very ob- 
ſervant of your commands, and ſo 
ready chearfully to do every thing you 
deſire them, that tis very difficult to 
catch them at a fault. If you ſhould 
obſerve this diſpoſition in Miſs Lucy, 
you may practiſe a game which many 
people who honour themſelves with 
the name of humouriſts, have play'd 
before you: this is, never to tell any one 
what you want; but to be extremely 
angry, that your ſervants, your de- 
pendents and friends, have not the 
gift of divination. 
Surround yourſelf with as many pe- 
culiarities as you poſſibly can; and this 
not with a deſign of being pleaſed (as 
ſome odd people are) with thoſe de- 


pendents, who, obſerving all ſuch your 
peculi- 
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peculiarities, hope by that means to 
pleaſe you: but in order to have 


more frequent opportunities of rating 
your ſervants, or teazing your humble 


companion, as in the following man- 
ner. 


Declare, whether true or falſe, that 


you have a great hatred to a noiſe; and 


whenever Miſs Lucy ſteps more ſoftly 
than common, in order to pleaſe you, 
tell her, you wonder how ſhe can 
ſtamp about the floor in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if ſhe had wooden ſhoes on. 
Or, it you chooſe not to imagine that 
ſhe ſtepped loud, then you may ſcream 
out, as ſoon as ſhe comes near you, 
and ſay, that ſhe has frightened you out 
of your wits ; for ſhe glided in ſo ſoft- 
ly, that you took her for a ghoſt. If 
alſo you obſerve, that ſhe is uniformly 
careful never to oftend your ears, by any 
noiſe that ſhe can poſſibly avoid, you 
muſt never omit ſaying to her, when- 
ever ſhe goes out of the room, Let 
+ 5.1 F If Cc me 


within an inch of her life. Aſk her, 
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ure not to hear one word ſhe attempts 


8 
* 
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<« me intreat you, child, not to bounce 
e the door after you, enough to ſhake 
« the houſe.” But you may ſuffer 
your own children to make as much 
noiſe as they pleaſe, without any Kind 
of reproof. I 

If the children, or the ſervants, make 
any complaints againſt Miſs Lucy, be 


to ſay, in her own defence. 

If the complaint comes from your 
ſervants, tell her, that you wonder at 
her aſſurance, in ſpeaking to any of 
your ſervants: Or with a ſneer, aſk 
her, if ſhe ſuppoſes, that you keep 
ſervants to wait upon her. 

If the complaint againſt her comes 
from the children, ſcold her (as we ſay) 


how ſhe dares to affront your children ? 
Abuſe her, even in the language of 
Billingſgate, calling her all the ſcurril- 


ous names you can invent; ſuch as, 


the 
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the earth, with as many more abuſive 
terms as you can recollect. Then drive 
her with great impetuoſity out of your 
1 
3 1 heſe violent paſſions of ſcolding 
would by no. means adviſe to be too 
Woften repeated in this caſe, any more 
chan to your Salus as they would 
oon loſe their force, and ſubject you 
Wro contempt. But they do extremely 
well, to come in now-and-then, by 
2 way of variety and ſurprize J elbe 
Wy in this connexion, as they are 
more adapted to frighten half out of 
Her wits a good-natured inoffenſive girl 
Swell-born, and well-bred, than the 
ower ſort of ſervants: who, if they 
Whould chance to have been brought up 
ear Billingſgate or St. Giles's, might 


language. | 

f your ſon, Maſter Jacky, ſhould 
have cut Miſs Lucy acroſs the face 
f with bis new knife; or your daughter, 
F 2 Miſs 


* 


ave been accuſtomed to ſuch ſort of 


* 
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Miſs Iſabella, ſhould have pinched her 1 
arms black and blue, or ſcratched her 
face and neck, with her pretty nails, 
ſo as to have fetched the blood; and 
poor Lucy, to prevent any farther miſ- 
chief to her perſon, ſhould come and 
make her complaint to you; do you, in 
the firſt place, rate her ſoundly for pro- 
- voking the poor children, who, you 
may affirm, are the beſt natured little 
things in the world, if they are not 
teazed and vexed. But if by the blood 
ſtreaming from her face or arms, it 
appears plainly, that the girl has been 
very much hurt, you may (to ſhew Wi 
your great impartiality) ſay, - that 
you will ſend for the children in, and i 
reprimand them. For it is not my 
« way (you may ſay) to ſuffer the 
ce loweſt creature in my houſe to be i 
ce ill-uſed ; nor will I, on any account 
ce permit my children to behave them- 
e ſelves unbecoming their ſtation. 
: Miſs Lucy, on this (not comprehend- I 

ing i 
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L ing perhaps the full drift of your pro- 
egoc), will brighten up a little; will 
thank you for your indulgence ; and, 
l a good-natured girl, will beg you 
ot to be too ſevere with maſter and 

nis, who, ſhe hopes, on being ſpoke 


Wo, will do ſo no more. Now let your 


| countenance grow very fierce ; ring the 


ell moſt furiouſly ; then ſternly order 
the children to be brought before you; 
And utter ſuch threats, as will make poor 
iſs Lucy tremble for the conſequence, 
And heartily repent of her complaint. 
But how will ſhe be ſurpriſed, if you 
Wt this ſcene well! | 

= As ſoon as the children come into the 
oom, begin to rate them moſt ſevere- 
Wy.----But for what ?-----Why for diſ- 
Wobeying your commands, and con- 
Wdeſcending to play, and be familiar, 
with any thing but their equals! You 
may conclude alſo, by threatening them 
vith the greateſt puniſhment, if ever 
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fence, as that of ſpeaking to a wretch || 


ſo much beneath them in birth, for- 
tune, and ſtation, as Miſs Lucy, 


If you have no children, keep dumb | 
animals enough, and they will pretty 


near anſwer all your purpoſes. 


It is not amiſs, if your dependent be 
a girl very apt to bluſh, to be perpe- 
tually, before company, ſaying things 
to her, that will keep her in a conſtant M 
confuſion of face, which is as teazing 
and uneaſy a ſenſation as may be (a). IM 

Another pleaſant way before com- 
pany, is, to rail ſo loudly againſt lazi- M 


_ neſs, ill-temper, or any other bad qua- 


lity, that, you may ſay, all girls poſ- 
ſeſs, that your viſitors will go away, 


convinced that Poor Lucy i is the Plague | | 


and torment of your life, 
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{a) This hint was given me by a female friend, who 
inſiſted on my inſerting it; although I, aſſured her, that 


tie rule was quite needieſs, as bluſhing is full as much 
out « date as high heads. 
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I if you have choſen a girl (as at firſt 
W adviſed) whoſe parents, w. when living, 
W were truly kind and indulgent to her, 
ou may amuſe yourſelf with a fine 
game at compaſſion with her, as fol- 
= lows : 
= Begin talking to her of her parents; 
W raiſe all her tender affections; collect 
every little circumſtance that will 
W awaken her grief, and diſſolve her into 
tears, by painting her loſs in the live- 
W licſt colours. Carry the ſcene fo far, 
Jas to mingle tears with hers; and utter 
che ſtrongeſt profeſſions, X being to 
her, yourſelf, a ſecond father, e 
Ry fend, and protectreſs. The poor girl's 
heart will be almoſt melted with ten- 
Jer ſorrow for the loſs of her parents, 
and with overflowing gratitude to you 
I: WY for your goodneſs. But, as ſoon as the 
latter has, by degrees, begun to over- 
pPread her mind with a joy, that will 
Win a manner diſpel her ſorrow; can 
© you, my dear pupil, carry this pled- 
F 4 ſant 
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fant ſport ſo high, as in that inſtant to 
change your kind behaviour? To grow 

in a rage with her for nothing; and to 
make the girl more ſenſible than be. 

fore, of the loſs of indulgent parents, 3 
by the cruel reverſe ihe now ſo ſtrongly I 
experiences ? If you can do this, you 
ſhall have the higheſt ſeat in my tem- 
ple, and I will ay, E: 


—— Duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucaſus, Hyrcaneque admirunt ubera 
Hgres. 


Vins. EN. I. iv. v. 366, 
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C HAP. III. 


To Parents, 


T has been ſaid, that the Rate of 


I children when very young, with 
regard to their parents, is like the ſtate 


of a blind man, in the hands of a 


friend who has the uſe of his eyes. 
Children want both protection from 
harms, and direction in every ſtep they 
are to take. They are perfectly help- 
leſs, and incapable of ſupporting them 
ſelves, even one day, without a paren- 
tal care over them; and where that 


care is exerted for their benefit, there 
they undoubtedly owe the higheſt duty 


and regard imaginable. 
The 
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The moſt unlimited power was ever 
given to parents over their children: 
and in antient Rome, it was ſaid to 
extend to life and death. This moſt 
probably muſt ariſe from a knowlege 
of the great natural affection and ten- 
derneſs, that is in almoſt every living 
creature towards its offspring; and to 
ſuch parents as poſſeſs this true affection, 
direct not my precepts ; for where 
real love and affection towards the chil- 
dren (which muſt exert itſelf for their 
good) is in the heart, all my inſtru- 
cCitions wilt be thrown away. But as 
for you, O ye parents, who are will- 
ing to learn, and who intend to make 
aà proper uſe of your power, let me 
remind you, that even in this age you 
are inveſted, both by law and cuſtom, 
with the ſtrongeſt outward and viſible 
power I know of in this land. Por- 
cChaſed flaves are not allowed: your ſer- 
vants if you uſe them ill may leave 
you, or can, in many caſes, 3 better 
redreſs 


1 
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redreſs againſt you from the magiſtrate, 
than you can procure againſt them. 
Your children have nobody to fly to, 
nobody even to complain to! and as it 
is in your power to take care of theſe, 
or cruelly to neglect them; their very 
lives, while infants, are ſtill, in a man- 
ner, at your diſpoſal. It is at your own 
option to feed them on bread and 
water, the hard fare appointed for cri- 
minals, or to pamper them (if you can 
afford it) with all the dainties of the 
land. The reins of reſtraint are yours. 
The rod of correction is given into your 
hands: who ſhall ſet bounds to your 
ſtrokes ? 

Theſe my rules -- which poſitively 
forbid, not only all manual correction, 
but every the leaſt degree of reſtraint 
or contradiction, to the infant's way- 
ward will, if you intend to breed them 
up properly, ſo as to be a torment to 
themſelves if they live, and a plague | to 
all ur acquaintance. 

Severity 
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Severity to children, when carried to 
excels, may, indeed, render the lives of 
thoſe children very miſerable; and I al- 
low it to be one method of Tormenting ; 
but, in my opinion, by no means the 
bet. | 
Yet, if you intend to follow this 
method, let me give you one neceſſary 
piece of advice: which is, never to 
ſtrike or whip a child, but when you 
are angry, and in a violent paſſion with 
that child; nor ever let this correction 
come for lying, obſtinacy, or diſobe- 
dience, in the child, but for having 
torn or dirted her white frock, if it be a 
girl; or for having accidentlly broke a 
china cup at play ; or any ſuch trifling 
offence, But there is one ſtrong reaſon 
ſtill remains againſt the leaſt degree of 
general ſeverity ; which is, the regard 
you ought to have for your own repu- 
tation. If your intention be to indulge 
yourſelf, without any regard to your 
child s welfare, 0 ſhould you take a 
method 


# 
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method by which you may incur the 


cenſure of cruelty, when you can more 


effectually anſwer your own purpoſe, 
and be called kind? Therefore, by all 
means, humour every child you have 
to the higheſt degree, till they attain 
che age of five or fix years; by which 
W time you will be able to judge, whe- 
cher your indulgence has had a proper 


effect. If you ſee them poſſeſſed with 


a due degree of obſtinacy, wilfulneſs, 
W perverſeneſs, and ill- humour; if you 
find, that the paſſions of pride, cruelty, 
W malice, and envy, have, like rank 
W weeds, flouriſhed, for want of rooting 
up, and overwhelmed every ſpark of 
W goodneſs in the mind; then may you 
W (as my true diſciples) rejoice in having 
ſo far done your duty by them, as to 
W have laid the proper foundation for 
their becoming no {mall adepts in this 
our uſeful ſcience. | 

It, notwithſtanding the uncontroul- 
ed licence you have given to your 


children, 
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children, of indulging every riſing 
paſſion, one of them ſhould chance to 
be endued with ſuch a mildneſs of 
| diſpoſition, and ſo much in-bred good- 
nature, as to have grown up gentle, 
againſt your conſent ; then, to that 
child, immediately change your me- 
thod ; grow moroſe and ſevere ; make 


favourites of all the reſt, and encourage 


them to teaze and inſult it, till you 
have quite broke its ſpirit, and got the 
better of its natural placidneſs of diſpo- 
ſition, ſo as to turn it into a dejected 
mope. 

But take another view of this ex- 
treme indulgence to children; and it 
is hoped this picture will confirm you 
in ſuch a practice. 

Suppoſe your ſtock of childien too 
large; and that, by your care for their 
ſupport, - you ſhould be abridged of 
ſome of your own luxuries and plea- 
ſures. To make away with the trou- 
bleſome and expenſive brats, . I allow, 
4 would 
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W would be the defireable thing: but 
the queſtion is, how to effect this 
S without ſubjecting yourſelf to that pu- 
niſhment which the law has thought 
"1 proper to afhx to ſuch ſort of jokes, 
3 Whipping and ſtarving, with ſome 
caution, might do the buſineſs : but, 
ſince a late execution for a fact of that 
kind may have given a precedent for 
che magiſtrates to examine into ſuch 
E affairs, you may, by theſe means, find 
Jour way to the gallows, if you are 
low enough for ſuch a ſcrutiny into 
your conduct: and, if you are too 
high to have your actions puniſhed, 
Hou may poſſibly be a little ill ſpoken 
Wot amongſt your acquaintance, J think, 
Icherefore, it is beſt not to venture, 
either your neck, or your reputation, 
Wby ſuch a proceeding ; eſpecially as 
Hou may effect the thing, full as well, 
ey following the dienfions I have 


given, of holding no reſtraint over 
them, 


Fg 
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Suffer them to climb, without con- 
tradition, to heights from whence IM 
they may break their necks : let them 
eat every thing they like, and at all 
times; not refuſing them the richeſt 
meats, and higheſt ſawces, with az 
great a variety as poſſible; becauſe even 
exceſs in one diſh of plain meat can- WY, 
not, as I have been told by phyſicians, BW. 
do much harm. Suffer them to fit BW 
up as late as they pleaſe at night, and WY. 
make hearty meat-ſuppers ; and even WF, 
in the middle of the night, if they 
call for it, don't refuſe the poor things WW , 
ſome victuals. By this means, no- 
body can fay you ſtarve your children: 
and if they ſhould chance to die of a MW; 
ſurfeit, or of an ill habit of body, 
contracted from ſuch diet, ſo far will {M . 
you be from cenſure, that your name ll | 
will be recorded for a kind and indul- WW } 
gent parent. If any impertinent perſon i 
ſhould hint to you, that this manner 
of feeding mm children was the high i 


road 


7 
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road to their deſtruction, you may 
E anſwer, © That the poor people ſuffer 
( their children to eat and drink what 
(they pleaſe, not feeding them upon 
= © bread-pudden, milk and water, and 
„ ſuch ſtuff, as the phyſicians adviſe ; 
and (you may ſay) where do you ſee 
«© any thing more healthful, than the 
children of the poor?“ Take my 
word for it, you may make this appeal 
ES without fear of contradiction ; for of- 
ten have 1 heard it made in company, 
and never yet did J hear it obſerved, 
that the poor, in truth, had not the 
E hurtful things to give their children, 
vubich it is in the power of the rich to 
indulge them in; that the food of theſe 
healthy poor children generally is bread- 
and-cheeſe, plain bread, a little fat 
bacon, clear water, or ſome ſmall- beer, 


hardly removed one degree from water 
itſelf ; and not roaſt-meat, fiſh, haſhes, 


© ſoups, Sc. Sc. But to return to my 


farther directions, | a 
e n 
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On no account miſs that uſeful 
ſeaſon of the year the ſummer; in 


which you may give your children as 


much fruit as they can cram down 


their throats: then be ſure not to con- 
tradict the poor little things, if they 
ſhould chooſe to play about, and over- 
heat themſelves, in the middle of the 
day; and afterwards ſhould chooſe to 
cool their limbs, by ſprawling about 
on the wet graſs, after the dew is 
fallen. If they ſhould chance, after 
all this, to outlive the month of Sep- 
tember, without the worms, a fever, 
the ſmall-pox, or a gencral corruption 
of blood, that no medicine can purify, 
you 3 wait the event of another 
ſummer. From having indulged them 
in all their humours, you have one 


chance more of loſing them in fick- 


neſs than thoſe parents have, who con- 
troul them; which is, that it is not 


ou know) in the power of medicine 
to cure, when it is not in your power e 


to 
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to get that medicine down the child's 
W throat. On all conſiderations, there- 
fore, I believe, we may venture to af- 
firm, that letting children entirely alone 
to their own wills, without the leaſt de- 
gree of reſtraint or contradiction, is the 
ſureſt road to lead them to their own 
deſtruction. 
If parents, in the foregoing proceſs, 
ſhould be able, with truth, to deny 
the motive I have aſſigned, can they, 
with equal truth, deny the probable 
Wconſequence, here ſhewn, of ſuch in- 
dulgence? | 
 Suppoling your child, or children, 
to outlive all theſe your kind indul- 
gences, encourage them in all ſorts of 
Ecruelty ; firſt to flies and birds, then to 
| dogs, cats, or any other animals, that 
come in their way. This will ha- 
| bituate them to that true hardneſs. of, 
W beart, which is the foundation of our 
Ceience. 
G2 80 
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80 pleaſant is the ſport of Torment- 


ing domeſtic animals under our pro- 
tection, that a whole chapter of in- 
ſtructions for that purpoſe ſhould have 
been inſerted, had it not been already 
very well exemplified in Pompey the 
Little ſa). And if my readers have the i 
gift of imitation, they may, by many 
SS pleaſant examples, become perfect in 
= this practice. 
Although I would have you incul- 
cate early into you; childrens breaſts 
the love of cruelty, yet, by no means, 
call it by 1 its true name ; but encourage 
them in the practice of it under the 
name of Fun, When they are well 
verſed in this ſport of Tormenting 
amongſt animals, they may introduce 
it, under the aforeſaid name, amongſt 
their friends and acquaintance. It will 
equally anſwer in all ſtations; for how 
many hurt ſhins, bloody Lok broken 
heads 


_ m_ 


(a) Book i. chap. . 
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heads, if not broken bones, has this 

port cauſed at a country wake? and, 

in politer life, how many heavy hearts 

are retired from company, by the 
means of joke, repartee, and Fun ? 

And that this kind of F un is allow- 

Jed to be extremely diverting, appears 

Wirom its being ſo very common to hear 
| people publicly declare, that they al- 
ways laugh at miſchief. 

If your children happen to have but 
veak underſtandings, upbraid them with 
s {Wevery excellence you ſee abroad; and 
, {lament your own hard fate in being 


Iplagued with idiots. But, 
(If you ſee a riſing genius in any 
1 child leſpecially if it be a girl), unleſs 
o {you can in ſome way turn it to your 
e Non profit, give that child no aſſiſtance 
& nor encouragement; but browbeat all 
11 {Wendeavours towards ſtriking out of the 
common road, | | 
When once your children are grown 
vg to men or womens eſtate, let the 
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very appearance of indulgence vaniſh; 

and, ® ſoon as they are come to a re- 
liſh of this world's enjoyment, reſtrain 
them with a heavy hand. Upbraid them, 
alſo, with your former kindneſs ; la- 
ment that your paſt indulgence to them, 
when children, has made them ungrate- 
ful; and declare them to be the grief 
bd torment of your old age. 

As you never contradicted or re- 
buked them, when children, remember 
that you have in ſtore a Hg quantity 
of contradiction and rebukes at their 
ſervice ; of both which be as laviſh as 
poſſible, particularly of the latter, which 
will now be of no fort of ſervice ; eſpe- 
cially if you beſtow ſuch rebukes on 
them before company, and in the rough. 
eſt terms. 

Study the tempers of your ſons and 
en to ſee what they moſt delight 
in; and, as you have an abſolute re- 
ſtraining power, exerciſe it where it 


will be moſt ſtrongly felt. 5 f 
7s 4 
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if x gaiety and publick diverſion are 


F their delight, confine them conſtantly 


at home; or let them out with ſuch 
relations -as will damp all their joy. 
But if they have no immodetate love 
for ſuch amuſement, and could be as 
well contented: at home, from the ſa- 
tisfaction they would take in doing 
their duty, let your chief point be to 
dreſs them out, and ſend them abroad, 
tor your own honour and credit ; and 
receive them with ill- humour when 
they come home. If their chief joy 
be in endeavouring, by their chearful 
converſation, to pleaſe and amuſe you, 
put on ſuch a rigid auſterity, as ſhall 
make them afraid to open their lips be- 
fore you; and with-hold from them the 
leaſt appearance of pleaſure or good 
humour in yourſelf, for their readineſs 
in all things to comply with your 
will. | 

Spare no expence in dreſs and equi 
Page for them, provided their diſpo- 
G 4 ſitions 


= 
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ſitions are ſuch, that it will give them 
no pleaſure: for how mul an old 
Harlowe enjoy himſelf in loading a 
Clariſſa with money, clothes, jewels, 


c. whilſt he knows, that all ſhe 


wants from him, is kind looks, and 


kind words! 


When your daughter comes to be 


old enough to marry, if ſhe ſhould 


happen to have fixed her affections on 
a real deſerving young man, and you 
ſhould be bent upon her giving her 
hand to one whoſe only merit is his 
riches, the behaviour of old Weſtern 
to his daughter Sophia, in Tom Jones, 
will ſhew you how a fand father ſhould 
treat a deſerving child; 

There is more- difficulty in giving 
poſitive rules for the Tormenting chil- 
dren, than any other connexion what- 


ever; as my pupils muſt have two 
| colon to carry: one is, the child's own 


diſcomfort; and the other is, the Uſe 
they are of in Tormenting all your 
friends 


* 
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hes and acquaintance. Should you 
follow the road, of thoſe parents, who 
hold a proper reſtraint, and keep a 
watchful eye, over their children, in 
order to prevent their hurting them- 
ſelves; ſhould you make that parent 
your example, who, by carefully 
watching every riſing paſſion, accu- 
ſtoms the child (if not to ſubdue) at 
leaſt to keep it within proper bounds; 
ſhould you act in the manner of thoſe 
Parents, who, by cultivating and en- 
couraging every good diſpoſition in 
their children, breed them up with 
modeſty and gentleneſs of mind; and 
who, by well-placed kindneſs and REAL 
- indulgence, have inſpired them with 
a grateful and affectionate regard to- 
. themſelves; children thus edu- 
cated would, I Busen when grown 
up, in all probability, be more fitted 
to receive your Torments, than thoſe 
bred up by my rules. But many con- 
ro might then ariſe to prevent 
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the exerciſe of your power: a your 
own death, your ſon's going out in 
the world, or your daughter s mar- 
riage. I give it once more, therefore, 
as my advice, that you ſhould We 
x, ſuch kind of education for thoſe who 


have no reliſh for our ſport ; and that 


you purſue the method called 1nDUr- 
GENCE,, which I have already marked 


out. This will infallibly make them 
miſerable while infants ; as common 
experience muſt ſhew you, that no 
children are fo fretful, peeviſh, and 
uneaſy, as thoſe who are ſo indulged. 
And although you may, by this means, 
breed up a parcel of head-ſtrong, 
hard- hearted cubs, who, when old 
enough, will ' defy your power; yet 
you may, in the mean time, amuſe 
_ yourſelf with your ſervants, your ac- 
quaintance, and your friends, who 
may chance to be more fitted by na- 
ture, or education, for your purpoſe. 
You may go out of the world, allo, , 
with 
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Vith the pleaſing reflexion, that you 
have left behind you a ſet of wolves, 

cats, and foxes, of your own educating; 
who will help to plague and torment 
all the reſt of mankind. 

The reaſon there is' no chapter of 
inſtructions to children, how to plague 
their parents, we preſume, is pretty 
obvious. Firſt, becauſe, when they are 
very young, they man read. It lies, 
therefore, upon you, O ye parents! 
to make them, in their infancy, both 
a plague to themſelves, and all around 
them. In the next place, when they 
are grown old enough to profit by 
my inſtructions, they may find, in 
ſome of the ſucceeding chapters, 
moſt of the rules that could poſſibly 
be given them: which, it is hoped, 
they will be ſo kind as to practiſe on 

all thoſe parents, who, by departing 
from my inſtitutes, have given their 
children an affectionate power over 

them: for ſuch power will the children 


a gain, 
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gain, if you turn your parental autho- 
rity into an affectionate n to- 
wards them. 

Could I be fo happy as to prevail 
with you to follow my directions, no 


other inſtructions would hereafter be 
neceſſary. For ye muſt be ſenſible, 


O ye parents! how much it is in your 
power to form the minds of your 
children ſo as to inrol them under my 
liſt, or to guard their tender minds 
againſt my precepts, if Solomon was 
in the right when he ſaid, Train up 
ue child, &c. 


ay 
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Jo the Husband, 


HE viſible power of the huſband 
comes next to that of the pa- 
rent: for I think it has been deter- 
mined in our public courts of juſtice, 
by ſome unpolite profeſſors of the law, 
that a huſband may exerciſe his marital 
authority ſo far, as to give his wife mo- 
derate correction. 


that the force of cuſtom is ſo much 
ſtronger than our laws! How fortunate 
ſor them, that the men, either through 
affection, or indolence, have given up 


a. 


How, happy is it for Engliſh wires, 


* 


their legal rights; and have, by cuſtom, 


| Werd al all the power int the wife 
| MR 
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Miſtake me not ſo much, as to think, 
that I intend to aſſert, there are no 
tyrannical or bad huſbands ; daily ex- 
perience would ſoon awe ſuch an 
aſſertion. But the ſport of Tormenting 
is not the huſband's chief game. If 
he grows indifferent to his wife, or 
comes to hate her, he wiſhes her dead, 
or abſent; and therefore, if in low life, 
often takes ſuch violent meaſures, as to 
break her bones, or to break her heart: 
and if in high life; he keeps miſtreſſes 
abroad, and troubles not his head, one 
way or other, about his wife. 

But there are a ſet of men in a 
middle ſtation, who cannot, on ac- 
count of their fortunes, or reputation, 
well follow either of the above- men- 
tioned methods: and to ſuch (if there 
are any amongſt them who are not 
governed by their wives) 1 addreſs 
this chapter; and hope to hit off a 
few ſtrokes that may be fit for their 


practice. 
It 
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It has been already endeavoured to 
be ſhewn, in what manner a patroneſs 
may plague an humble companion ; 
but in the married ſtate, it has, ſome- 
times, been the practice of the huſband, 
to take into his houſe (I will not ſay in- 
to his bed) a female bumble companion 
to torment his wife. If he chooſes this 
method of proceeding, let him ſelect 
a handſome vixen ; and there are, I 
believe, few female ſpirits, who will 
accept of ſuch an office, but, with- 
out the help of my precepts, will 
thoroughly anſwer the huſband's pur- 
poſe in that fituation, of plaguing, 
vexing, and inſulting, his wife, as 
much as be can poſſibly deſire. 

My rules (as before obſerved) will 
in this connexion be of little uſe in 
high life, as it is ſeldom the concern 
amongſt the great (with ſome few ex- 
ceptions) either to pleaſe or plague each 
other: but, in a more moderate degree, 


huſbands 
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huſbands may probed in the following 


manner. 
The beſt Clanton to work on, is 
to be ſure to miſtake your wife's cha- 
racter, praiſe her for what ſhe does 
not deſerve, and overlook every good | 
quality ſhe is in reality poſſeſſed of. As 
it is a very common practice, for wo- 
men to pretend a diſlike to ſmoking, 
only becauſe their huſbands are fond of 
it, fo do you take care to obſerve, 
whether your wife likes or diſlikes to- 
bacco: if the ſmoke of it ſhould really 
make her ſick, which is ſometimes the 
caſe, be {ure never to be without a pipe 
in your mouth, and rail moſt heartily 
at the affectation of air. wives, who 
pretend not to love the ſmell of tobac- 
co. Never let the time of dinner paſs, 
without being diſpleaſed with every 
thing that comes to the table. Vou 
may blame your wife for the fault of 
the fiſhmonger, the poulterer, the but- 
cher, and the cook ; j particularly the 
latter, 
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latter, as it gives an ill-natured wench, | 
(who hears from the footman this your 
kind and tender practice) an oppor- 
unity of wreaking her ſpleen on her 
miſtreſs, by the wrong- headed anger of 
her maſter. 5 
E Give the higheſt commendations to 
every thing you meet with abroad; 
and if your wife, thinking to pleaſe 
you, ſhould provide the ſame things 
© for you at home, be doubly diſpleaſed 
with ſuch things; and declare, that 
the reaſon you are ſo much abroad, 
and ſpend ſo much time in a tavern, 
is, that by the. negligence of your 
wife you are half-ſtarved at your own 
table. 
If you have a very careful prudent 
8 wife, one, who by her good &COnomy 
confines all the expences under her in- 
ſpection fairly within her appointment, 
part with your money to her, like ſo 
many drops of your blood; and read her 

oy a 
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a lecture on extravagance, for every 
neceſſary that is bought into the houſe; 
at the fame time ſparing no expence 
for your own hounds, horſes, ot 
elaret, to treat your brother ports 
men. 


Should you have been abroad for the 
whole, or any part, of the day, be ſure 
to come home in an exceeding ill-hu- 
- mour, if you have a wife at home 

who knows how to value your good 
humqur. The more chearfully the re. 
ceives you, the more four and moroſe 
do you grow upon the ſame: or, if 
you chooſe not to carry the joke ſo 
high, a ſullen diſcontent, with ſeveral 
yawns expreſſive of indifference, wil 
do very well. Beſides, for this latter 
behaviour, nobody can blame you, as 
it will (by cuſtom) be ſet down to the 
account of low ſpirits, or ſome violent 


fatigue you may have undergone. It 
has been "obſerved, that more fidelity 


15 
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is often found in che bad part of man- . 


kind to the bad, than in arts good to 


the good. It is alſo, I belive, as thue, 
— much more tenderneſs and indul- 
gence is generally exerted towards the 
counterfeits of any weakneſs or diſtreſs, 
than to thoſe who labour under a real 
weakneſs of body, or affliction of mind. 
Theſe are facts; let the. ſearchers into 
human nature declare their cauſes. But 
in this wilful want of diſtinguiſhing, 
lies the chief power of tormenting. 

If polygamy was allowed, greatly 
could this chapter be enlarged; for fine 


ſport might a man have among many 


wives, by confounding their characters, 
being fond of the bad, being cruel to 
the Pz with ſeveral other very 
pleaſant amuſements. And that ſome 
Tarts have a good notion of this 
kind of diverſion, we may, I think 
juſtly infer from what we tiow ſce, with 
regard to thoſe who have had two, 

; = three, 
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three, or four wives in ſucceſſion. For, 
if ever you hear, that a man has made 
an exceeding good huſband to one wife, 
and an exceeding bad huſband to an- 
other, let the matter be examined into, 
and it will generally be found, that his 
indulgence and fondneſs were placed 
on an high. ſpirited vixen, or a way- 
ward inſi pid 140 whilſt his neglect, 
his 8 tg * his cruelty, were 
all beſtowed on a meek-ſpirited wile, 
whoſe affection and regard for him 
made her deſerve better treatment. 

As things are now circumſtanced, 
my rules "= the huſband can be but 
few. 

However, ſhould a man happen to 
have a very deſerving woman for his 
wife, I think I can recommend this 
our art to him, - as productive of ſome 
diverſion. But as his power would 
then ariſe, not ſo much from his ex- 
terior authority, as from the tender 


affection 
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affection of his wife; I muſt ſtill beg 
the favour of all thoſe huſbands, who 
intend to ſtudy this our ſcience, that 
they would collect rules for themſelves, 
from any of the chapters that may 
hit their caſe, in the Second Diviſion 
of this work. 


END of Part tbe Firſt, 
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PART the n 


HIS Second Part is ad- 
dreſſed to thoſe, who have 
no legal or exterior au- 
thority, but who may be 
ſaid to have an interior power ariſing 


from the affection of the perſon, with 


H 4 whom : 
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GA HIS Second Part is ad- 
N dreſſed to thoſe, who have 
no legal or exterior au- 
thority, but who may be 
ſaid to have an interior power ariſing 
from the affection of the perſon, with 

H 4 whom 
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whom they are connected. This power, 
if properly uſed for the” torment of 
thoſe, whoſe affections you have gained, 
will be found ſtrong enough greatly to 
overbalance apy exterior power; and 
is indeed fo effectual for the purpoſe l 
recommend, that in the caſe of the 
huſband no one carried this ſport very 
far, but by dropping his marital au- 
thority, and teazing his wife through 
her real love and regard for him. 

A few of the connexions only are 
taken in this Second Diviſion; and we 
will begin with that of the lover, as in 

the following chapter, 


CHAP. 


* 


| 
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HIS connexion gives ſo large a 
field for the exerciſe of our plea- 
ſant art, that it cannot be paſſed over 
in filence : yet very ſhort will be this 
chapter ; for does any one want di- 
rections in what he is already perfect? 
Who is there that cannot, without 
my help, carry his food to his mouth, 
or perform the office of reſpiration 1 
Teazing and Tormenting is the ſuſ- 
tenance, the breath, the very life, of 
moſt young women who are flare of 
the affections of their lovers, Nor 
are the men leſs expert at the practice 
of Teazing, when they know them- 
ſelves to be the objects of a woman's 
love, 
| Give 


> 
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Give me leave, therefore, only to 
pay my compliments to theſe my beſt 
adepts ; begging, that the ladies, if 
they find their memory or invention 
at a loſs for a true coquette-behaviour, 
would read over moſt of our come- 
dies fince the Reſtoration ; and that 
they would not fail to make the fa- 
vourite characters of ſuch comedies 
their exemplars, 
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GG. 
To the Wife. 


HE common diſpoſition with 
which a married couple gene- 
rally come together (except for mere 
lucrative motives) is this. 

The man, for ſome qualification, ei- 
ther perſonal or mental, which he ſees, 
{a),or dreams he ſees, in ſome woman, 
fixes his affections on that woman: 
then, inſtead of endeavouring to fix 
her affections on himſelf, he directs all 
her thoughts, and her enjoyment, on 
ſettlements, equipage, fine cloaths, 
and every other gratification of vanity 
within 
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(a) Aut videt, aut vidi iſe putat — 
ViRs, lib, vi. v. 454. 
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within his power and fortune to give 
her. He pays ſo thorough an adora- 
tion and ſubmiſſion to her in all re- 
ſpects, that he ſoon perfects a work 
before half finiſhed to his hands; 
namely, the making her completely 
and immoveably in love with-----her- 
ſelf,------- This puts her, for the pre- 
ſeat, into ſuch good ſpirits, and good- 
humour, that the poor man, from the 
pleaſure he finds in her company, 
believes her to be in love with him, 
This thought, joined to his firſt incli- 
nation to her perſon, creates in him a 
pretty ſtrong affection towards her, and 
gives her that power over him, which 
I would willingly aſſiſt her in exerting, 
This affection, when he becomes her 
huſband, generally ſhews itſelf in 
real kindneſs, But as ſoon as all the 
Joy ariſing from courtſhip is gone, 
the wife generally grows uneaſy ; her 
huſband, being no longer her lover, 


grows diſgnRiful to her; ; and, if ſhe 
| be 
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be a woman of violent paſſions, ſhe turns 
fractious and ſour; and a breach ſoon 
enſues. The huſband may bluſter, and 
rave, and talk of his authority and power, 
as much as he pleaſes; but it is very 
caly to grow into ſuch a perfect diſre- 
gard of ſuch ſtorms, that, by wrapping 
one's ſelf up in a proper degree of con- 
tempt, they will blow as vainly over 
our heads, as the wind over our houſes. 
Beſides, if there are not emoluments 
enough in the huſband's houſe, to make 
it worth while to bear the ill-humours 
raiſed by our own frowardneſs, ſepara- 
tion is the word; to which if a huſband 
will not conſent, a cauſe of- cruelty 
againſt him, in Doctors Commons, will 
ſoon bring him to; for (as I have heard) 
the huſband there, by paying the ex- 
pences of both ſides, will be obliged, in 
a manner, to ſupply his wife with the 
means of carrying her own point, and 
will be glad therefore to make any con- 
ditions with her. But a woman of pru- 
dence 
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dence will know when ſhe is well; will 
take no ſuch precipitate ſteps; but will 
rejoice i in the diſcovery of her huſband'; 
great affection towards her, as a means 
for purſuing the courſe of Teazing and 
Tormenting, which I here recommend, 
Oh the joy it is to have a good ſervant, 
cried Sophronia, who had not goodneſ 
of heart enough to be kind to any human 
creature, and whoſe joy mult therefore 
ariſe from having a proper ſubject to 
torment! But with what ecſtaſy then, 
might the artful Livia cry out—Oh the 
Joy it is to have a good huſband ! 
If you bring a large fortune to your 
huſband, cuſtom and example will juſti- 
$ fy you in being as inſolent as you pleaſe, 
4A Solomon a himſelf bears teſtimony to 
| the intolerable yoke a man takes upon 
his neck, who ſubmits to be ſupported 
by his wife, But my advice is, that if 
you bring no fortune to your huſband, 
you 
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you ſhould be as inſolent as if you had 
increaſed his ſtore by thouſands. This, 
J own, is a bold ſtroke ; but does not 
want its precedents. 

If a man marries you without a for- 
tune, and raiſes you, perhaps, many de- 
grees from the ſtate to which you was 
born, is it not for his honour, that you 
ſhould ſhew him that your ſpirit can 
riſe with your fortune? In what can a 

woman ſhew her ſpirit more, than in in- 
ſolence and oppolition ? for are ye not 
taught from your cradles, that ſubmiſ- 
ſion and acquieſcence is mearne/s, and 
unbecoming a woman of ſpirit ? Not but 
you may inſult your huſband frequent- 
ly with the words duty and obedience, 
provided you never are mean enough to 
bring them into your practice. 

If the fortune (as before obſerved) 
be intirely on your huſband's fide, you 
may alſo be pretty ſure of the ſtrength 
of his affection towards you, as that 
alone could determine his choice; and 
e | . 
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thereſore you have the firmeſt founda- 
tion to work upon. There is, beſides, 
another deep malignant pleaſure, that 
muſt ariſe in the breaſt of every wo- 
man, that makes a vexatious and tor- 
menting wife, to a man who has gene- 
rouſly lifted her from diſtreſs and ob- 
ſcurity, into affluence and ſplendor ; I 
mean, the hope that her example will 
deter many a man from conferring the 
like obligation, This, I confeſs, may 
ſave ſome men from being plagued 
with a termagant; but I rather believe, 
that it will prevent many a good girl's 
happineſs; as alſo the happineſs of 
every generous man, who is thus 
| ſeared from attempting the likelieſt 
method (if there be ſuch a thing as 
gratitude in a female en for conju- 
gal felicity. | | 
I your huſband is not a man of an 
independent fortune, but is in any 
1 or profeſſion; if alſo he ſhould 
have met with misfortunes and rubs 
| | enough 
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enough to have kept him back from 
the high road to riches, be ſure to 
ſhew ſuch a deſpondency towards every 
ſcheme or ſtep he takes for. the ad- 
rancement of his fortune, as will fink 
and depreſs his ſpirits, and render him 
fearful of the event of almoſt every 
undertaking. Add alſo your earneſt 
advice, againſt every propoſal he makes. 
By this means, you will hang ſuch a 
veight on him, that he will have no- 


enjoyment of his life. Should his 


ſchemes and endeavours ſucceed, you 
may enjoy the fruits of his induſtry, 
and find other ways enough to plague 
him. But ſhould they fail, let him 
not want the additional load of your 
reproaches for not having followed 
your advice ; and you may lament as 
loudly as you pleaſe, for your poor ſelf, 
and your poor children. Say boldly 


to him, © See, barbarous man, how, 


« by your miſconduct, you have ruined 


ny children.” For you muſt ſeem 
| 3 * 
. | 
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abſolutely to forget, that your hu Wand 
has any ſhare in your mutual offspring, 
although you ſce him pierced with the 
moſt poignant affliction by his fears for 
their future welfare. And in this, 
Cuſtom will countenance you enough 
to take off all fear of cenſure from the 
world for ſuch a practice. 
If you marry a widower with chil 
. dren, I would rather adviſe you to con- 
ſider thoſe children as a means put in- 
to your hands to plague your huſband, 
than as new ſubjects for you to tor- 
ment. 

If you yourſelf are a widow, the 
well known path lies before you, of 
inſulting, * and tormenting 
your ſecond huſband by praiſes of your 
firſt, And this practice is ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that we have an old ſaw, 
which adviſes no man to marry a wi- 
dow, unleſs her firſt huſband was 
hanged. | #8 

A 
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A woman, by her profligate beha- 


viour, may bring infamy on herſelf 
and her huſband : by her extravagance, 
ſhe may attempt to ruin him: or by a 
violent - termagancy of temper, ſhe 
may never ſuffer him to have a mo- 
ment's peace or quiet in his houſe. 
But theſe enormities, it is preſumed, 
will render her deteſtable in the eyes of 
the world, and may put her huſband 
on ſome - meaſures of + redreſs. Her 
extravagance with ſome difficulty may 
be reſtrained ; for: her ſcandalous in- 
trigues, a divorce from her may be ob- 
tained; and if a man finds perpetual 
ftorms and ill-humour at home, he is 
at liberty to fly from ſo hateful a place. 
Such violent meaſures therefore, as I 
have the higheſt regard to' the repu- 
tation of my pupils, I abſolutely for- 
bid. It is your delicate ſtrokes f re- 
commend, and thoſe muſt come from 
pretended fondneſs. 
11 You 


for taking him away from you; and 


— 
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You may complain of every houry out 
husband ſpends 'from you with any of 
his friends, as robbing you of his dear 
company. You may frequently repeat 
the following fond ſpeech mentioned 
in the Spectator, © You' are all the 
« world to me; and why fhould not 
I be all the world to you?“ 
Be ſure not to like or approve of any 
of your husband's friends; and, when 
in company with them, fay ſo many 
half-rude things, as will keep him 
in a continual fright for you; and wil 
make him haſten them away as 
ſoon after. dinner as poſſible, to pre- 
vent your expoling yourſelf ; and, 


perhaps, expoſing him to a quar- 
rel, in order to ſupport your ill-man- 
ners. As ſoon as your husband re- 


turns home, you may fall on his friends 


abuſe them with all the virulence you 
are miſtreſs of. But ſhould you have 
Oy your | in railing at them, 


and 
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and have ſaid ſo many bitter things 

: againſt them, as to have grated your 
husband's ſoul, and to have raiſed in 
nim a little denen of anger, you have 
nothing to do but to own yourſelf a 
weak, filly, fond woman, apt, you 
may confeſs, to take prejudices, nay, 
averſions, to thoſe who would en- 
deavour to ſhare with you the leaſt 
portion of your husband's affections. 
Then, burſting into tears, you may 
add, that nothing but the moſt hard- 
hearted wretch in the world could be 
angry with his poor wife, for hating 
any body out of love to him ; but you 
did and would hate and deteſt fo 
all, as long as you lived, On this your 
husband will be forced to fue for re- 
concilement; which you muſt by no 
| means grant, till you have brought 
him to acknowlege, that the higheſt 
mark of affection you can ſhew to- 
wards him, is to hate and abhor all | 
thoſe whom he eſteems and loves, 


I 3 This 
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This behaviour, even towards his 
men friends, will paſs for love; but, 
as to all his female acquaintance, 
you need not fear ſhewing the higheſt 
degree of jealouſy towards every wo- 

man he ſpeaks to: nay, you may, to 
ſhew your extravagant fondneſs for 
him, watch his very eyes in company, 
and fail not to upbraid him with un- 
kindneſs, for looking at any woman 
beſides yourſelf. Let a ſmart curtain 
lecture alſo be the certain conſe- 
quence of his having ſpoke, with the 
leaſt degree of praiſe or approbation, 
of any woman whatſoever. Theſe 
practices muſt be where you know they 
will teaze, and where, alſo, you have 
not any real cauſe for jealouſy. But 
ſhould you have reaſon to think, that 
your husband is falſe to. you, it is a 
very nice point : I have heard of wives, 
who, by a ſeeming blindneſs to their 


husbands inconſtancy, and by a double 
2925 of . and good -hu- 


mour, 
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z 


mour, have recalled their wandering 
affections: the husband alſo, by this 
amiable behaviour in his wife, like a 
man near ſhipwrecked in the ſtormy 
ſeas, has been ſo enamoured of his na- 
tive home, as never more to quit fo 
happy an aſylum as the kind boſom 
of ſuch a wife. This method, it is 
true, recals the husband (if he is worth 
recalling); but it makes him bleſt; and 
is, therefore, unfat for the practice of 
my pupils. The man in our caſe like- 
wiſe, if poſſible, muſt be recalled and 
got into trammels; for which reaſon, 
open rage and reſentment againſt him 
for his inconſtancy muſt be ſuppreſſed, 
33 it might drive him from the com- 
pany of his croſs wife to the arms of 
his kind miſtreſs, However, I think 
jou may venture to throw forth as 
much rage and venom as you pleaſe 
againſt the hated ſtrumpet who has 
deprived you of your law ful property. 
You may excuſe your husband, by in- 
| I 4 veighing 


*, 1 
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| veighing againſt the cunning; arts of 
bad women, who make it their buſi- 
neſs to draw aſide ealy-temper d, un- 
wary. men, You may declare you 
fondneſs ſo great for dear Billy, * 
you can forgive him any thing, altho' 
you are determined, if poſſible, to 
ſtab or poiſon the baſe wanton harlot 
who ſeduced him from your lawhul 
bed: then, caſting your fond arm 
about his neck, you may utter ſuch a 
mixture of feigned love, and real re- 
proaches, as will entangle him too 
ſtrongly to make him break from you, 
and yet will make him wiſh himſelf 
furrounded with a ſwarm of hornets, 
rather than incircled with fuch tor- 
menting endearments. 

If your husband has ſiſters, and is 
fond of them, ſtudy every art of be- 
haviour towards them, that will plague 
and vex him. Be ſometimes over- civil 
and formal to them; at other times 
perfectly rude, inſolent, and ill-hred: 
2 8 WM es 
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but never leave, till you have, by ſome 
means or other, intirely alienated your 


husband's affections from them. Then 
change your views, and confider hem 


as new ſubjects of your own power; 
practiſe every art of Teazing and Tor- 
menting towards them; and your 
husband alſo (if he is under proper 
management, and you have a due in- 
fluence over him) will join with you 
in the ſport: and unleſs they, by ſome 
means of independence, eſcape your 


power, you cannot well have better 


game. 

When a man has married a real 
gentle-{pirited, good woman, I have 
ſometimes ſeen the husband's ſiſters 


attempting this ſort of paſtime with 
her, but, generally, with very ill ſuc- 
ceſs; unleſs the husband be of fo 


mighty uncommon a temper, as to 
ſuffer any woman, who is 1 his bed- 
fellow, to have the leaſt aſcendeney 


over * but theſe caſes are ſo very 


rare, 
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rare, that I cannot help adviſing my 
pupils, whoſe brothers are married, 
not to ſhew their teeth, where they 
are ſo little likely to bite; but rather 
to wait, till they themſelves can be fo 
happy as to get a man on their fide, 

who will ſupport them in all their tricks 
and inſolence. 

Beſides nouriſhing in your i an 
inveterate hatred againſt all your huſ- 
band's relations and acquaintance,' you 
may ſhew the higheſt diſlike to every 
place he was fond of before he married; 
but expreſs the higheſt joy and raptures 
on the very mention of any place, that 
you uſed to live in yourſelf before your 
union with him; and be as laviſh as 
poſſible of your praiſes of a ſingle life. 
You may allo, if your husband be not of 
a very jealous, temper, hoard up a parcel 
of favourite trinkets, as rings, ſnuft- 
boxes, &c. which were given you be- 
fore marriage; and let it appear, from 


your immoderate fondneſs for thoſe 
baubles, 
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baubles, that the givers of them are ſtill 
neareſt to your heart. 
Carefully ſtudy your husband's tem- 
per, and find out what he likes, in 
order never to do any one thing n 
will pleaſe him. 

If he expreſſes his approbation of 
the domeſtic qualities of a wife; ſuch 

family economy, and that old- 
faſhioned female employment, the 
needle; negle& your family as much as 
ever his temper will bear ; and always 
have your white gloves on your hands. 
Tell him, that every woman of ſpirit 
ought to hate and deſpiſe a man who 
could inſiſt on his wife's being a family 
drudge ; and declare, that you will not 
ſubmit to be a cook and a ſemſtreſs 
to any man. But if he loves com- 
pany, and chearful parties of pleaſure, 
and would willingly have you always 
with him, inſult him with your great 
love of needle-work and houſewife- 


40 Or ſhould he be a man of ge- 
nius, 
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nius, and ſhould employ bis leiſure 
hours in writing, be ſure to ſhew a 
taſteleſs indifference to every thing he 
ſhews you of his own. The ſame in- 
difference, alſo, may you put on, if 
he ſhould be a man who loves reading, 
and is of ſo communicative a diſpoſi- 
tion, as to take delight in reading to 
you any of our beſt and moſt enter- 
taining -authors. If, for inſtance, he 
defires you to hear one of Shakeſpeare's 
plays, you may give him perpetual in- 
terruptions, by ſometimes going out 
of the room, ſometimes ringing the 
bell to give orders for what cannot be 
wanted till the next day; at other 
times taking notice (if your children 
are in the room), that Molly's cap is 
awry, or that Jackey looks pale; and 
then begin queſtioning the child, whe- 
ther he has done any thing to make 
himſelf ſick. If you have needle - work 
in your hands, you may be ſo buſy in 
cutting out, and meaſuring one part 
with 
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with another, that it will plainly ap- 
pear to your husband, that you mind 
not one word he reads. If all this 
teazes him enough to make him call 
on you for your attention, you may 
ſay, that indeed you have other things 
to mind beſides poetry; and if he 
was uneaſy at your taking care of your 
family. and children, and mending his 
ſhirts, you wiſhed he had a learned 
wife; and then he would ſoon ſee 
himſelf in a gaol, and his family in 
rags. Fail not to be as eloquent as poſ- 
ſible on this ſubject, for I could bring 
you numberleſs precedents of filly and 
illiterate wives, who have half talked 
their husbands to death, in exclaiming 
againſt the loquacity of aut, women, 


who have any thare of underſtanding 
or knowlege. c 


If your husband ſhould be a muſical 
man, you will have many opportuni- 
ties of teazing and plaguing him. Fre- 
quent interruptions and noifes, by 

Your 
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yourſelf or children, may be played off 
upon him; and you muſt take ſuch an 
averſion to the ſound of all muſical 
inſtruments, and to all the tribe- of 
fiddlers (as you may call them), that 
your husband, wearied out by your 
clamour, may, poſſibly, give up his 
favourite amuſement. But ſhould you 
not have power enough over him to 
carry your point in that manner, you 
have nothing for it but the old trick 
of indifference, and ſullen diſlike, both 
to his own performance in ke. and 
to any collection of hands by which he 
might hope to give you ſome enter- 
tainment. 

Be out of humour when your huſband 
brings company home : be angry, if he 
goes abroad without you ; and trouble- 
ſome, if he takes you with him. 

If your huſband be a real domeſtic 
man; if he takes delight in his own 
family, and the company of his wife 
and children ; then be ſure never to be 

caſy 
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eaſy in your own houſe; but let viſit- 
ing, plays, operas, Vauxhall, Rane- 
lagh, &c. be your chief delight. The 
leaſt reftraint from any of theſe gives 
you a fair opportunity for pouts or 
wrangling ; and you will alſo have the 
whole ſex on your fide, againſt the 
barbarous man who ſhould deny his 
poor Wife the free enjoyment of ſuch 
innocent amuſements. | 

If your huſband ſhould be willing 
either to ſtay at home, to go abroad, 
or to lead any kind of life that would 
be moſt agreeable to you, never let 
him find out what would be moſt 
agreeable to you: this may be done 
either by a childiſh pettiſhneſs, and way- 
ward ill-humour with every thing he 
propoſes, or by a mock compliance : 
lor when he ſays, © Would you like, 
* my dear, to do fo, or ſo?” you may 
anſwer, © Let it be juſt what you like, 


% Mr. B.; for you | know I never 
dipute your will,” 3330 


It 
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If your huſband, on obſerving you 
n fond of ſomething at a 
friend's table, ſhould defire you to get 
it for yourſelf at home, you may ſay, 
that you are ſo little ſelfiſh, that you 
cannot bear to provide any thing for 
your own eating; and this you may 
boldly declare, although it ſhould be 
your common practice to provide ſome 
delicacy for yourſelf every day, It is 
moſt likely, that your huſband will let 
this paſs.; but if he ſhould not, you 
may, on detection, fly to tears, hd com- 
plaints of his cruelty and barbarity, in 
upbraiding you with ſo ſmall an indul- 
gence as that of a chicken, or a tart, 
ſometimes, ſor your own eating, when 
he knows, that your weak ſtomach will 
not give you leave to make the horſe- 
like meals that he does. 

If you manage this ſcene rightly, 
and ſufficiently reiterate in your huſ- 
band's ears the words cruel, unkind, 


barbarous, &c. he will, it is mol 
likely, 
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likely, forget the true occaſion of all 


this uproar; will begin to think he 
had been a little hard upon you in 
taking notice of a daily indulgence, 
which he himſelf had not only allowed, 
but requeſted you to accept; he will 
alk your pardon, and confeſs himſelf in 
fault, doubling his diligence for the fu- 
ture, in providing all forts of tarities to 
gratify your palate. | 
Be it obſerved, that this knack of 
turning the tables, and forcing the of- 
tended perſon to aſk pardon of the 
firſt aggreſſor, is one of the moſt inge- 
nious ſtrokes of our art, and may be 
practiſed in every connexion, where the 
power is founded in love. 
But to return: 


Should your huſband, nfledd of de- 


firing you to pleaſe yourſelf, provide 


ſomething for you without your know- 
lege (as many kind huſbands have done) 


in order to give you a {mall unexpected 


Pleaſure, then be ſure not to touch a 


K maouth- 
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If your huſband, on obſerving you 
3 fond of ſomething at a 
friend's table, ſhould deſire you to get 
it for yourſelf at home, you may ſay, 
that you are ſo little ſelfiſn, that you 
cannot bear to provide any thing for 
your own eating; and this you may 
boldly declare, although it ſhould be 
your common practice to provide ſome 
delicacy for yourſelf every day, It is 
moſt likely, that your huſband will let 
this paſs; but if he ſhould not, you 
may, on detection, fly to tears, and com- 
plaints of his cruelty and barbarity, in 
upbraiding you with ſo ſmall an indul- 
gence as that of a chicken, or a tart, 
ſometimes, for your own eating, when 
be knows, that your weak ſtomach wil 
not give you leave to make the horſe- 
like meals that he does. 

If you manage this ſcene richly, 
and ſufficiently reiterate in your huſ- 
band's ears the words cruel, unkind, 


barbarous, &c. he will, it is mol 
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likely, forget the true occaſion of all 
this uproar ; will begin to think he 
had been a little hard upon you in 
taking notice of a daily indulgence, 
which he himſelf had not only allowed, 
but requeſted you. to accept; he will 
alk your pardon, and confeſs himſelf in 
fault, doubling his diligence for the fu- 
ture, in providing all forts of rarities to 
gratify your palate. 

Be it obſerved, that this knack of 
turning the tables, and forcing the of- 
tended perſon to aſk pardon of the 
firſt aggreſſor, is one of the moſt inge- 
nious ſtrokes of our art, and may be 
practiſed in every connexion, where the 
power is founded in love. 

But to return: 

Should your huſband, 1 of de- 
firing you to pleaſe yourſelf, provide 
ſomething for you without your know- 
lege (as many kind huſbands have done) 


in order to give you a {mall unexpected 


pleaſure, then be ſure not to touch a 


1 
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mouthful of it; and, if your circum- 
ſtances are but low, you may upbraid 
him with his extravagance for buying 
what he can ſo little afford. 

This cannot eafily be practiſed in 
high life, where all ſorts of elegancies 
and rarities are every day provided ; 
but ſtill, it you have a fond huſband, 
you may, in the midſt of the higheſt 
plenty, give him no ſmall uneaſineſß, 
even in this article of cating, by ne- 
ver letting him ſee you ſwallow half 
enough, to keep body and foul toge- 
ther. But do not miſtake me in this 
point, and really ſtarve yourſelf to vex 
your huſband : for if you have a truſty 
Abigail, ſhe will daily bring you up, 
into your own dreſſing- room, a boiled 
chicken, a roaſted ſweetbread, or any 
other thing you like; and there are 
ways enough from your own private 
purſe to bribe her to lecrecy. 

When your huſband is abſent, inſiſt 
ſo ſtrongly on a letter from him every 


poſt, 
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poſt, that he ſhall oſten be put to the 


higheſt inconvenience to write, or will 
ſuffer great uneaſineſs from the thought 
of your being diſappointed. The very 
firſt time you receive not the expected 
letter, make no allowances for the care- 
lefineſs of ſervants, who carry, letters 
to the poſt-houſe, or for twenty 
trifling incidents that may be the cauſe 
of your diſappointment ; but /ay that 
you are ſure ſome dreadful accident 
has happened. Then immediately hire 
a man and horſe, and ſend him, if it 
be two hundred miles, to inquire after 
your dear huſband's health ; or you 
may get into a poſt- had: and go 
yourſelf, But ſhould your worldly cir- 


cumſtances be ſuch, as not to be in the 


leaſt hurt by this expenſive meſſenger; 
or ſhould your huſband be ſo ſituated, 
that your coming to him would be 
neither very perplexing gr inconve- 
nient, then hire no ſuch meſſenger; 
take no ſuch journey; but ſtay and en- 
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joy yourſelf in the place you are in; 
only fail not to write to him fuch a let- 

ter, as will heartily vex him, and keep 

him upon the fret, with the thoughts of 
your uneaſineſs (whilſt you are very 
chearful and merry) till a poſt or two 
will elear up the matter to him, and 
he, poor man, is at laſt ſatisfied, that 
you are no longer miſerable with your 
fears for his health and ſafety. 

This practice of letter- writing, if pro- 
perly managed, is one of the moſt fruit- 
ful branches of our trade; but ſeems too 

well known, to need more than this 
ſhort hint upon that ſubject. 

When your huſband is from home 
(but not far diſtant), although you 
ſhould be in ever fo good health, in ever 
ſo high ſpirits, and ſhould be enjoying 
yourſelf, in his abfence, with a ſet of 
your own friends and acquaintance ; 
yet the very inſtant he appears, throw a 
languidneſs into your countenance ; let 
your voice grow {mall ; complain ot 
| | every 
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every ailment incident to the human 
body; and appear ſo perfectly dejected 
and low-ſpirited, that your fond huſband 
will be under the utmoſt anxicty about 
you. Inſte d of finding his own houſe 
the ſeat of joy and gladneſs, and meet- 
ing with a chearful companion there, 
to heighten his pleaſures, and alleviate 
his cares, he will find his own ſpirits 
depreſſed; he will be obliged to ſtifle 
every chearful incident he might have 
collected for your amuſement; he muſt 
either give himſelf up to melancholy and 
diſcomfort at home (for your friends, 
if he ſtayed, would, on ſeeing the part 
you intended to act, ſoon troop oft), or 
he muſt ſeek relief by flight, and aſſo- 


ciating with his companions abroad. 


Should the latter be his choice, then 


the day is your own. You may, the mo- 
ment his back is turned, refume your 
ſpirits, your good-humour, your gaiety, 
and make merry with your friends. You 
need not bluſh for the appearance this 

* will 
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will make to Tat ; for if your viſitors 
are married females, 1t is ten to one, 
but they have, ſome of them, often 
practiſed the ſame themſelves. Nor 
need you be apprehenſive of the others 
for telling tales upon you ; even altho' 
they ſhould deteſt your odious pranks ; 
for out of the many hundred (I will 
not ſay thouſand) huſbands, that Have 
been ſerved this trick, I aſk if one ſin- 
ple one was ever yet informed of this 


kind of pleaſant behaviour in his 
wife ? 


1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP Il 
To the Friend, 


EFORE I begin my inſtructions 
B on this head, it is neceffary to 
ſay ſomething concerning the article of 
friendſhip "itſelf, of which, I think, 
there are to be found three ſeveral 
ſorts. 

An ingenious French writer has in- 
deed divided them into many more 
but as they all (except one) come un- 
der my ſecond or third head, I ſhall 
not in this place follow his diviſion, 

The firſt fort is that real, true, and 
reciprocal friendſhip, which was ſaid 
to ſubſiſt between Pylades and Oreſtes, 
Caſtor and Pollux, and between ſeve- 
ral others, that are to be found in cer- 

K 4 tain 
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tain books-------and perhaps no-where 
elſe------- 

The ſecond is that ſort of inter- 
courſe, where gaod-fellowſhip, good 
wine, and a certain ſympathetical idle- 
neſs, draw people together; and in 
ſuch a ſociety, till they quarrel about 
ſome trifle or other, they generally 
chooſe to call one another by the name 
of FRIEND, 

The third ſort is where one perſon 
has a real capacity for the exerciſe of 
ſuch friendſhip, as was ſhewn from 
Jonathan to David; and who from 
a defire of energizing this his favourite 
affection, has attached himſelf to an 
artful cunning man. 

It is in this third claſs alone, that 
my rules can properly be exerciſed, 
To all thoſe therefore, who, by the 
ſpecious bait of pretended goodneſs and 
- benevolence, have been ſo lucky as to 


have drawn on upon their hook one of 
theſe 


F 7. 
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theſe gudgeons, I ſhall addreſs the in- 
ſtructions in this chapter. 

In the firſt place, be very careful 
not to miſtake your man. The marks 
by which you may know your proper 
dupes are as follow: 

An honeſt, open countenance is a 
very good ſign: for there is much more 
in phyſiognomy, than people generally 


ſeem to allow. 


If he talks in company greatly in 


praiſe of benevolence, good-nature, 
gencroſity, charity, &c. hold yourſelf 
in ſome doubt of bim: but if his 
praiſes of the above virtues ſeldom 
flow from his mouth, except to com- 


mend ſome living perſon, who has 


done a humane or generous action, 
you may make a farther trial of him. 
However, don't thoroughly truſt him 
(for all his fine talking), till you can 


catch him doing ſuch actions himſelf, 


as far as is within his power ; doing 
them, alſo, without oſtentation. Then 


mark ö 
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mark him down as your own; and 
you may make good ſport with him, 
if you rightly underſtand the game, 
There is one miſtake which people 
have often run into, in their choice of 
a dupe; namely, in thinking, that the 
principal qualification to be inſiſted on 
is, his having a ſoft place in his head ; 
whereas the chief thing to ſeek after is, 
the man who has a ſoft place in his heart. 
Many a diſappointment has aroſe, from 
fixing your choice on a fool ; for fre- 
quently will you find ſuch a want of 
affection, ſuch a thorough ſelfiſhneſs, 
ſo much cunning and obſtinacy, an- 
nexed to. folly, that all your labour 
will be thrown away. | 
The intereſted uſe that is to be 
made of your friends, I ſhall not here 
inlarge upon, as there are ſo many 
good examples already publiſhed, to 
which I could refer my reader for, his 
practice on that head ; particularly the 
behaviour 
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behaviour of /a) Jonathan Wild to- 
wards his friend Mr. Heartfree. Beſides, 
in this practice, you can give but one 
heavy blow ; nor is there much ſcope 
for continual Teazing and Torment- 
ing, as it is the nature of theſe ge- 
nerous dupes, while you are ruining 
them, to be pleaſed and delighted with 
their power of ſerving you. When 
you have, indeed, entirely ruined them, 
and openly laugh at them for their 
filly credulity, they will, on the dif- 
covery of your baſeneſs, feel, at firſt, 
a ſudden ſhock, with a ſort of rent, 


in their affectionate hearts, for being 


forced to change friendly love and 
confidence into diſtruſt and abhor- 


rence: but this, in a gentle mind, 


will ſoon ſubſide into reſignation (and 
even compaſſion to you, for the 


wretched ſtate of wickedneſs you are 
in); 


Mit Ss ett... A 
— — — K - . — — 


(a) Liſe of Jonathan Wild. 
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in); and it will never more be in your 
power to deceive or vex them. 

The common practice of deſerting 
their friends in diſtreſs, men who chooſe 
ſuch a proceeding, are already too well 


verſed in to need my inſtructions. It 
is not your obvious or trite practices, 
but your more refined ſtrokes, that J 
would wiſh to point out. 

There 1s alſo another objection to 
the abſolutely deſerting your friends 
in diſtreſs of circumſtances; which is 
as follows: the only pleaſure you can 
propoſe (you know) from ſuch de- 
ſertion, is, that your friend may be 
ſtarved, or reduced to a very abject 
ſtate: now, in all probability, you 
will be deceived in your hope; for 
when peoples neareſt and beſt friends 
deſert them, it is very common for 
them to find aſſiſtance from ſtrangers, 
where they leaſt expected it. Nay, 
there are ſome ſtrange people, ſo bent 
upon defeating the n of unge- 
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nerdus friends or relations, that they 
will, underhand, without deſiring any 
acknowlegements, without ſo much as 
putting it in the power of the obliged to 
make them any return, ſend handſome 
preſents to thole who are in want: nor 
will they give you any clue to gueſs from 
whence ſuch bounty comes, unleſs you 
happen to know their diſpoſition to be 
ſo noble and generous, that you cannot 
be at a loſs to know where your real 
and grateful thanks are due. 

Beſides, another ſtrong reaſon againſt 
the abſolute deſertion of your friends, 
is, that it might make you ill ſpoken 
of amongſt thoſe who have no notion 
of any pleaſure higher, than that of 
relieving their friend's diſtreſs. I would 
rather, therefore, adviſe a method, 
which would anſwer the purpoſe of 
Tormenting much better; and would, 
at the ſame time, gain you the repu- 
tation of generoſity amongſt all thoſe 

| who 
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who inquire not beyond the outward 
appearance of any one's actions. 

If your friend ſhould come to any 
worldly misfortune, be ſure, in the 
firſt place, not to fail telling him 
(and that repeatedly), that it was en- 
tirely by his own fault. Then add 
as many aggravating ſpeeches as you 
can heap together. Be very laviſh to 
him of your advice to do ſa impoſ- 
ſibilities; but ſtir not a ſtep for his 
relief, except he ſhould be ſo nearly 
connected to you in blood, that your 
reputation, as before obſerved, will 
ſuffer by ſuch a total neglect. In that 
caſe, you may either take him into 
your houſe (if he will come thither) ; 
and let him, according to the old ſay- 
ing, live the life of a toad under a 
harrow ; or make him ſome ſhabby 

| allow- 
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(a) See Mr. Orgueil to David Simple, Vol. laſt. 
Book vi. char - 4. 5 
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{a) allowance, hardly enough to keep 
him from ſtarving, but ſufficient to 
prevent his ſeeking for. ſupport from 
any other means, without riſking your 
diſpleaſure, for not reſting ſatified with 
what you thought a ſufficient ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

As I have the higheſt regard for the 
reputation of my pupils, I would, if 
poſſible, form all my inſtructions up- 
on that plan; and have endeavoured, 
to the utmoſt, to follow the exem- 
plars they are taken from ; who are 
not the openly cruel and hard-hearted, 
but rather the ſpecious pretenders to 
goodneſs, who, under an outcry about 
benevolence, hide the moſt malevolent 
hearts, 
If your own affluence, and your 
friend's indigence, ſhould ever put it 
in your power to practiſe the above 

rule, 


ä — 
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(a) This exemplified by the author of David Simple, 
in Familiar Letters, Vol. i, Let, 5. Vol, ii. Let. 21. 
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rule, it will be as effectual for Tor- 
menting, as any in this collection; not 
from the obvious reaſon of your friend's 
being near ftarving, or his wanting 
the neceſſaries of life; for thoſe incon- 
veniences are trifling, in compariſon 
with the pain and anguiſh it is to a 
generous and affectionate mind, to be 
treated ſo cruelly and unworthily. To 
deny a common beggar your bounty 
which he aſks, can only be depriving 
him of a meal; but to give bounti- 
fully to a common beggar, and to deny 
aſſiſtance to your friend, is the higheſt 
gratification to a proud and cruel diſ- 
poſition. 

Let me add, alſo, that, if it has 
been in your power to act according 
to either of the foregoing methods, 
the more cruelly you have uſed your 
friend, the more liberal. muſt you be 
of your flander and abuſe upon him, 
in order to juſtify your own proceed- 
ings. | 


To 
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To ruin a man by impoſing on his 
generoſity and good-nature, and then 
to laugh at him; to inſult your di- 
ſtreſſed friend with reproaches, and 
to wear away his very ſoul by inſults, 
under the maſk of kindneſs ; may be 
called the Racks, the Toßxrukzs, of 
friendſhip. I ſhall, therefore, quit ſuch 
deep proceedings, and come to the 
lighter, finer ſtrokes, more ſuited to 
the directions given in all the other 
connexions. As my inſtructions, alſo, 
have been, hitherto, chiefly directed 
to my female readers, I will purſue 
the ſame method ; eſpecially as there 
is, in female friendſhip, a much more 
intimate connexion, and .more fre- 
quent opportunities of practiſing the 
ſubtle ſtrokes of teazing, than amongſt 
the men. If, therefore, my fair 
readers will be ſo good as to adapt the 
directions for choice of a friend, 
to their own uſe, I will beg the men, 
as far as they can, to adapt to their 
| L practice 
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practice the inſtructions contained in 
the remaining part of this chapter. 

The natural connexion on which to 
found friendſhip, ſeems to be that of 
having ſprung from the ſame parents, 
having ſucked the fame milk, having 
had the ſame education, and being 
joined by intereſt as well as blood, 
Some friendſhips of this kind have been 
very exemplary : but yet it is ſo very 
common for brothers and filters to 
fight and ſcratch when they are chil- 
dren, to live a life of quarreling and 
ſnarling when they are grown up; to 
hate and envy each other with ſuch 


inveteracy as admits of no diſguiſe; 


that it is not to ſuch I addreſs my 
inſtructions. However, ſhould two 
ſiſters chooſe to play at friendſhip with 
each other, whilſt one of them con- 
{ders the other as her property or dupe, 
to ſuch theſe my rules may be of ſome 
ſervice. 


When 
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When you have fixed on a friend, 


by the directions already given, en- 


deavour to engage her affections by all 
the kind and obliging methods you can 
invent. 

When you are very certain, that 
you are really become the object of 
her warmeſt friendly affection, and 
that her chief joy and pleaſure is placed 
in your company, and in your ſatiſ- 
faction, try how a change of temper 
will agree with her: grow very me- 
lancholy and peeviſh to every one 
around you, except to this friend ; but, 
to her, till expreſs great love and 
fondneſs : nay, you may frequently 
ſuffer yourſelf to be talked out of your 
peeviſhneſs and ill- humour, by her 
chearful endeavours to amuſe you. To 
ſee this change of temper in you will 
grieve her to the heart; but ſtill, while 
ſhe finds it is in her power to relieve 
your complaints, and to raiſe your de- 
ped ps ſhe will herſelf, ſome- 
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times, feel ſuch an overflowing of joy, 
as will repay her for any trouble, fa- 
tigue, or pain, that ſhe may have un- 
dergone. Let her go on ſome time in 
this ſituation; for ſhe will, by her 
own compaſſion, entangle herſelf too 
ſtrongly ever to break looſe from your 
chains; although you ſhould hereafter 
treat her with the moſt barefaced diſ- 
regard, inſolence, and inhumanity. 

Proſperity is, indeed, the proper time 
to exert inſolence; but adverſity is the 
time to engage the affections of the 
tender and compaſſionate, ſo as to make 
your inſolence to them in proſperity 
more ſharply felt. 
hut it is time now to turn the tables; ; 
to be extremely chearful and good- 
humoured to all around you; and to 
be melancholy, peeviſh, and ill-hu- 
moured, only with your friend. 

Make your company ſo unpleaſant, 
that ſhe ſhall have no enjoymunt in it; 
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and then perpetually upbraid her with 


not chooſing to be always with you. 

As it has been already adviſed: to 
upbraid people with their real miſ- 
fortunes, as being their own fault; fo 
do you, on the other hand, 4 you 
come to any miſhap through your 
own folly and obſtinacy, not believe 
your own ears or eyes, if your friend 
is tender and kind to you. What I 
mean is this.--------If ſhe will not take 
the part of one of my ſcholars, by add- 
ing affliction to the afflicted; do you 
lay to her, that, for all ber frequent 
viſits, and kind words, yet you know, 
that, in her heart, ſhe does not pity 
you; becauſe ſhe thinks your misfor- 
tunes are owing to your own miſcon- 
duct. Then begin to rail moſt vehe- 
mently at the hard-heartedneſs of the 
world, the cruelty of ALL friends; and 
you muſt obſtinately refuſe to be com- 
forted with her utmoſt endeavours to 


pleaſe and comfort you. 
LI Tell 
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Tell your friend all forts of ſpiteful 
ſtories, that you have heard concern- 
ing her; by which means you may 
vent your own ſpleen, and yet hide 
the rancour of your intention, under 
the pretence of diſbelieving all ſuch 
calumny 3 , railing, alſo, at the ill-na- 
ture of the wicked, cenſorious world 
you hve 1n. 

It has ever been held a part of 
friendſhip, for friends to tell each 
other, in a gentle manner, of thoſe 
faults which it is in their power to 
rectify, You allo, my good pupil, 
may tell your friend, not only of 
every fault, but of every buman frailty 
ſhe happens to have: but, be ſure, 
let it not be in an obliging or tender 
manner. Let it be the effect of ſome 
ſudden diſpleaſure againſt her; and 
you may take that opportunity, allo, 
of telling her as many ſhocking truths, 
exaggerated by unkindneſs, as you can 
poſſibly muſter up. Should ſhe re- 

| monſtrate 
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monſtrate or complain of your unkind 
words, you muſt give her this anſwer, 
That, truly, you could not, nor would, 
flatter any one. 

For remember, that flattery is only 
to be uſed in order to draw ſomebody 
in, on whom you may exerciſe the 
utmoſt brutality, under the name of 
plain-dealing. 

Never mind whether your friend 
has really any faults or not: for you 
may falſly accuſe her of as many as 
ever you pleaſe. Be very liberal of 
your unjuſt ſuſpicions, and falſe accu- 
ſations; as they are the daggers which 
give the deepeſt wounds froin the hand 
of a friend. Let not a twenty years 
experience of the truth and fidelity of 
your friend, prevent your loading her 
with the moſt unjuſt ſuſpicions, and 
accuſing her with thoughts and deſigns 
towards you, of which you either do 
know, or, at leaſt, ought to know, 


that ſhe is Pere incapable. This 
L 4 is 
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is moſt nobly grating to a generous 
mind : for truly is it ſaid, that thoſe 
injuries go neareſt to us, that we neither 
deſerve nor expect. 

It is very poſſible to hurt your friend 
by an extravagant over ſtrained com- 


mendation of ſome perſon or other for 


ſome particular good quality which you 
have lately been pleaſed to accuſe her 
with the want of : but take care. that 
your accuſation was a falſe one, or elſe 
the whole joke will be loft. 

When you have exhauſted all your 
ſtock of ſuſpicions, accuſations, &c. 
againſt your friend, or have a mind for 
a little variety in your practice, there 
is no better ſport, than to abuſe every 
creature that you know your friend has 
any regard for: but meaſure out ſuch 

abuſe in its due proportion; namely, 
give the greateſt ſhare to that perſon or 
perſons whom you know to be moſt 


eſteemed by your friend. 
When 
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When you ſee your domeſtics very 
ready to obſerve your commands, it is 
no uncommon way, to complain that 
you can get nothing done, unleſs you 
do it yourſelf. But as ſervants general- 
ly regard not ſuch ſayings, and often 
laugh at your anger and peeviſhneſs be- 
hind your back, it would be much bet- 
ter to ſay this to a friend, whom you 
ſee very aſſiduous to do every thing in 
her power to ſerve you. . 

When a perſon ſo thoroughly loves 
his friend, that it is one of his greateſt 
pleaſures, to ſerve, to pleaſe, or to 
amuſe him; he cannot, it is true, 
want thanks for every thing he does; 
nay, he will be ſo far from it, that no- 
thing could be more unpleaſant to him, 
than to receive ſuch perpetual acknow- 
legements for his kindneſs : yet there 
is a manner of overlooking ſuch con- 
ſtant endeavours, which is not only 
mortifying, but very grating, and which 
I would have you, my good pupil, not 
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fail to practiſe. But if ever it has been 
in your power to do the leaſt ſervice to 
your friend, you may puff and blow; 
you may magnify the trouble you ee 
taken; and you may praiſe your own 
friendly diſpoſition and good-nature, 
till you have forced from your friend 
thanks and acknowlegements enough 
to repay you for having conferred the 
greateſt favour in the world. 

Should you alſo have defired your 
friend to tranſact ſome affair for you, 
and ſhe, notwithſtanding her utmoſt 
care and diligence, ſhould fail in her 
negotiations ; do you not fail to blame 
her for the faults of others; and fay, 
that you know it was all owing to ſome 
negle& in her, and her want of inch- 
nation to ſerve you. Add alſo, that 
you would trouble her no more : and 
here properly will come in your la- 
mentation, that © you can get nothing 
« gone for you, unleſs you do it your- 
« felt.” 

We 
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We have an old Engliſh proverb (I 
wiſh it more delicately expreſſed) 
which ſays, that proffered ſervice, &c. 
Keep this proverb conſtantly in your 
head, and let your friend daily expe- 
rience the truth of it: for whatever 
ſhe does to divert, to pleaſe, or to ſerve 
you, be ſure, in the firſt place, to be 
neither diverted nor pleaſed with it; 
and, in the next place, make out, if 
poſſible, that her voluntary endeavours 
to ſerve you were of the higheſt diſ- 
ſervice to you. Nay, you may add 
(if you think ſhe is in a humour to 
bear it), that you ſuppoſe ſhe did this 
thing, with a deſign to plague, vex, 
and diſtreſs you. 

There is a ſtory in David Simple, 
of a man who ſaved another from 
drowning; but, in dragging him out of 
the water, happened to hurt the tip 
of his ear. The man, whoſe life was 
ſaved, had by the next day forgot the 
{eryice that had been done him, and 

made 
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made moſt heavy. complaints about the 
pain he felt in his ear. The example of 
this worthy man may be of great uſe: 
for if ever your friends do any thing to 
ſerve you, never reſt till you have found 
out ſome omiſſion in them, by which 
you have ſuffered ſome trifling inconve- 
nience. Of this complain moſt loudly, 
without ever mentioning one word of 
the benefit or emolument you may have 
received. 

Should your friend, through neglect 
or inadvertency, have really done ſome- 
thing that was diſagreeable or in- 
convenient to you, for which ſhe is 
heartily vexed ; and therefore, confeſ- 
| Ging herſelf in fault, ſhould aſk your 
pardon for it; you may anſwer, that 
you very readily forgive her ; for it was 
not your way, to be long angry with 
your friends. Beſides, you may fay, 
that you did not think her half fo 
much to blame, as ſome other folks, by 
whoſe example and inſtigation ſhe uſed 
you 
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you in this cruel manner. This re- 
proachful pardon will certainly draw 
ſome anſwer from your friend, and 
you may contrive to keep on bickering 
on this irkſome ſubject, till you have 
put her into a paſſion. Then by your 


own coolneſs may you get the better 


of her, and irritate her on, till you have 
thrown her ſo much into the wrong, 
that ſhe ſhall again be obliged to aſk 
your pardon ; which you may delay 
or grant, juſt as you find her temper 
will bear, 

Keep as ſtrong a command over your 
own paſſions, I mean thoſe of anger 
and reſentment, as poſſible. Firſt, that 
you yourſelf may never be thrown off 
your guard ; and, next, that you may 
the better counterfeit thoſe very paſ- 


fions. For it is as true of anger as it 


is of love, that none can feign it ſo 


well, as thoſe who are free from its 


power. 
2 Great 
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Great ſport may ſometimes be made 


out of a paſſionate perſon; but it is 


like playing with edged tools; they 
chance now-and-then to fetch the 
blood; and you will frequently, as we 
ſay, have the worſt end of the ſtaff: 
therefore my advice is, that you chooſe 
for your friend a perſon of a mild and 
patient diſpoſition ; one not eaſily pro- 
voked, nor ever giving way to wrath. 
You may then ately pretend often, to 
throw yourſelf into violent paſſions. 
You may accuſe the patient ſufferer 


with cunning and art, in putting on a 


calmneſs {you may ſay) only to inſult 
you. Nevertheleſs you may boldly in- 

ſult her, with ſome ſuch words as theſe: 

*© I ſuppoſe you admire your own wil- 
« dom! 1 ſuppoſe you think me a pal- 
« ſionate fool, and provoke me in this 
* manner only to expoſe me! Thus 
will you turn the tables, and make her 
endeavour to ſooth you. Nay, if ſhe 
lores a quiet life, ſne will, if ſhe finds 


you 
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you will not be pacified without it, aſk 
your pardon, inſtead of your aſking 
hers, for having indulged your own 
. fsactiouſneſs, and for having abuſed 
her for nothing. By this practice you 
will alſo have the world on your fide, 
from that favourite maxim (which it is 
not our intereſt to contradict), that 
paſſionate people are always the beſt 
natured. 

There is one precept extremely ef. 
ſential to this art, but of ſuch general 
uſe, that it 1s difficult to know under 
which head to place it; for it equally 
ſerves every connexion. It has been 
hinted at in the advice to parents; but, 
pray, let it not to be omitted amongſt 
friends: this is, never to give a kind or 
chearful reception to the perſon who 
has been ſome time abſent. If the 
perſon is any way your dependent, 
four looks, and ſevere reprimands, are 
proper: but if it is your huſband or 
a 9 and reproaches for 


abſence 
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abſence will be the moſt teazing me- 
thod you can purſue. 

There is one circumſtance, which 
may give you a moſt delightful oppor- 
tunity of teazing your friend, and which 
is generally practiſed in moſt families, 
where there are a number of young 
female friends; I mean where one 
young lady has a lover. 

If you find, that all the coquetry you 
can exert, that all the arts you can uſe, 
to render yourſelf agreeable, and by that 
means to rob your lend of her lover, 


{hould fail, and he ſhould ſtill remain 


her admirer, you muſt comfort yourſelf 


for your diſappointment, by the follow- 


ing ingenious methods: 
vou muſt exert the whole power of 
what is called raillery on your friend, 


for every the leaſt additional ornament 


ſhe beſtows on her perſon, whenever 
ſhe expects her lover. You muſt nod- 
dle, and laugh, and pretend to be very 
merry, and tell her how. extremely be- 
coming 
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coming ſuch a ribband is, and how. 
prettily adapted to her complexion ſuch 
a coloured gown is; and you may ſay, 
« It is eaſy to gueſs, my dear, by your 
“ ſmirking countenance, who is ex- 
« pected to-day. As few girls have 
courage enough to own the truth ; 
namely, that they really with to appear 
as agreeable as they can in the eyes of 
their lover, your friend will be greatly 
teazed and vexed by this your raillery. 
Nay, if ſhe happens to have any great 
degree of baſhfulneſs, ſhe will even 
omit many points of dreſs, to avoid 
your jokes; you may alſo attack her 
with all your ſmartneſs, on any little 
effort ſhe makes in converſation, to ap- - 
pear ſprightly and agreeable ; by which 
means ſhe will be ſo much afraid of 
your raillery, that ſhe will appear to the 
oreateſt diſadvantage, where ſhe would 
moſt with to pleaſe. When you have 
thus got her down, you may yourſelf 
dreſs out, and talk away, and have one 
. more 
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perhaps, for be- 


more trial of ſkill, 
coming her rival. 
If you know of any little failings ſhe 
has, which ſhe would with to conceal 
(at leaſt, till ſhe had rendered herſelf, 
by many rea} good qualities, ſo much 
eſteemed by her lover, that it he was 
a good- -natured man, he would forgive 
them), be ſure to bring them all out 
before him as ſoon as poſſible, in hopes 
of preventing any violent attachment. 
This has been ſometimes practiſed with 
ſucceſs, even among the men; for 1 
once knew a match entirely broke off 
(and the man was almoſt diſtracted for 
the loſs of his miſtreſs) only by his 
friend's ſaying to him, before the lady, 
J wiſh you was hanged, ſack ; for 
e you kept me awake all laſt night by 
4 your confounded ſnoring.” 
If your friend ſhould not be quite 
fure of her lover, but he ſhould be 
one of thoſe men, who without any 


politive declaration of love had engaged 


WS. | her 
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het by many acts of gallantry, to live 
in daily hopes of ſuch a declaration ; 
then have you a fine ſcope for working 
and teazing her to death, ſeconding in a 
manner all his tricks, either by raiſing 
thoſe hopes, or alarming her fear. And 
you will have the rod of mortification 
ſo ſtrongly in your hands on that ſub- 
ject, that you will ſeldom need any other 
exerciſe of your power, 

Ill health, a weak frame of body, 
and low ſpirits, are the unhappy lot of 
many people ; from whence they rea- 
ſonably claim both favour and indul- 
gence from the good-natured part of 
mankind : this tempts numbers to af- 
ſect thoſe ills, in order to claim the 
lame indulgence. 'The proper ule to 
be made of diſtinguithing the real fick 
from the counterfeit, you will find in 
my general inſtructions, &c. 

If you are bleſſed with a larger ſhare 
of health and ſpirits than your neigh- 
dun, be properly inſolent thereon 
M 2 (for 
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(for people may be health-proud, as 
well as purſe-proud); and you may 
frequently declare, that you do not be- 
lieve, that ill- health comes to any one, 
but through their own ſelf- indulgence. 
This will do very well amongſt all 
your acquaintance ; but will be better 
towards your ſriend, if ſhe ſhould be 
of a weakly conſtitution ; but if ſhe is 
not, then you had better take the part 
yourſelf of affected weakneſs; as many 
emoluments may ariſe therefrom. 

There are two ways of plaguing your 
friends by your requeſts to them, very 
different in themſelves ; but both of ex- 
cellent uſe; and are as follow : 

If your friend be of ſuch an obliging, 
complying temper, as to be unwilling 
to deny you any thing you aſk ; and 
perfectly averſe, alſo, to contradicting 
any propoſal, that would give you 
pleaſure ; you may, in the firſt place, 
make all ſorts of prepoſterous requeſts 
to her; nor value how many abſurd 
| and 
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and improper things you make her do, 
in compliance with your whims. In 
the next place, you muſt ſtudy her 
temper, to find out what is agreeable 
or diſagreeable to her: then perſecute 
her daily, with propoſals to do ſome- 
thing or other, that is highly unpleaſant 
to her; by which means ſhe muſt ei- 
ther live an uncomfortable liſe, from 
never doing any thing ſhe likes; or ſhe 
muſt be eternally contradicting your 
propoſals, and refuſing your requeſts; 
which may, perhaps, be more irkſome 
to her, than any diſagrecable thing you 
can deſire her to do. 

The other method of requeſts is 
this: 

If your friend be ſo aſſiduous to 
ſerve and pleaſe you, that, by making 
your concerns her own, ſhe, as much 
as poſſible, prevents even your very 
wiſhes, you may often make ſuch un- 
gracious and diſobliging requeſts, as 
will be truly grating to a friendly diſ- 

-M 3 poſition. 
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poſition. This is a very refined ſtroke, 
and great. part of its force lies in the 
manner of wording your requeſts, 
and the tone of your voice in ex- 


preſſing ſuch your deſires. There ix 


an honeſt earneſtneſs, with which 
people may, ſometimes, remind their 
friends, either of their intentions, or 
promiſes, to ſerve them; and there is 
2 manner of requeſting, which carries 
with it neither inſult nor ſuſpicion. But, 
drawing up your head very high, you 
muſt begin your requeſts thus: 

Let mie beſeech you—— Let me in- 
© treat you - Pray do me the fa- 


* your------ I beg you would not forget 


«© me ſo much, as to negle& doing 
te ſo or fo, &c.” To which, if your 
friend (a little hurt) ſhould tell you, 
that it was ſomewhat unkind in you 
to aſk her, in ſuch a manner, to do 
what you was convinced ſhe intended 
to do without any aſking at all ; then 


V may you lie rug; and, ſome time 


after, 
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after, play her a moſt noble back-. 


ſtroke ; for when next you want her 
to ſerve you in ſomething which it is 
impoſſible for her to gueſs at without 
being told, you muſt omit aſking her 

to do it, or giving her the leaſt hint of 
the matter: now make up ſome heavy 
inconvenience that you have ſuſtained ; 
complain of your great hardſhip, in 
not having the advantage of the com- 
mon aſſiſtance of friendſhip where it 


is moſt wanted, from that ftrange 


oddneſs in your friend's temper, that 
ſhe would ever be aſked to do 
any thing, without growing angry, 
and putting herſelf into a violent 
paſſion about it. You may ſay, alſo, 
that, for your part, all you wiſhed 
was, that your friend would tell you 
how you could oblige her; and you 
would fly to the Indies to do her 


any ſervice. Then add as many more 


warm profeſſions of friendſhip (as they 
are called) as you pleaſe, This, in all 
M 4 pro- 
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probability, will have a goed chance 
for turning the tables, for making her 
aſk your pardon ; and ſhe will, moſt 
likely, comply with any terms you 
ſhall make, rather than ſee you un- 
caſy. | | 

If this friend, or property of yours, 
ſhould happen to have any other con- 
nexions, you muſt endeavour to em- 
barraſs her as much as poſſible: for, if 
ſhe tells you, that ihe is to do ſuch a 
thing to ſerve one perſon, ſuch a thing 
to oblige another, be ſure to make 
ſome direct oppoſite requeſt ; ſo that 
ſhe ſhall be certain of diſobliging either 
you, or ſomebody elſe. 
If it ſhould be in your power to do 
this friend of yours any ſervice, and 
ſhe ſhould ever make any requeſts to 
you, be very ſparing of abſolutely de- 
nying ſuch requeſts, for fear of giving 


her an open cauſe of complaint againſt 


you: but grant all ſuch favours in 
ſuch a diſobliging and ungracious man- 
| Ber, 
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ner, as ſhall deſtroy all the pleaſure of 


your friend. | 

This method of granting favours in 
a diſguſtful manner, is one of our 
chief ſprings, and muſt be practiſed in 
as many connexions as you poſſibly can 
introduce it. 

But in this, generally, granting your 
friend's requeſts, miſtake me not ſo far, 
as to do her any very eſſential ſervice; 
eſpecially ſuch a one as might raiſe her 
in rank or fortune, above yourſelf; 
for to ſee one's deareſt friend get the 
ſtart of one in any thing, is too much 
for ſuch friendſhip to bear. Therefore, 
rather loſe your friend by a refuſal, than 
undergo the above-mentioned horrid 
mortification. 


You need not be at oh trouble of 


racking your invention. for. ſpiteful 
things to ſay, in order to vex all your 
acquaintance and friends; for if you 
will only be ſure never to fapprel any 


one thing that comes uppermoſt, I'll en- 


Sage 
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gage (if you are a true ſcholar of mine) 
the. buſineſs will be very completely 
done. 

The affecting low ſpirits and de- 
jection, in order to afflict your friend, 
has been already adviſed; but the af. 
fectation of very high ſpirits is no un- 
pleaſant conceit, when you have worked 
your friends to oil; or, as Shakeſpeare 
ſays, Fool d them to the top of their 
bent. 

Although you are to vex, plague, 
and abuſe your friends, as much as 
ever the power you have over them, 
by their affections, will bear; yet be 
ſure to ſeem very jealous of any other 
perſon's uſing them ill: this makes 
the appearance of great zeal for their 
{ſervice ; and (blinded by their love 
for you) they will almoſt perſuade 
themſelves, that jt is impoſſible for 
you to uſe them, cruelly, when you 
are ſo alarmed for fear of their ſuffering 
any ill treatment from another, 


In 
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In like manner, when you have been 
harraſſing a ſervant all day off his legs, 
you may pity the poor fellow ſo ex- 
tremely, and be ſo very ſparing of his 
labour, that you will not ſuffer him to 
go three ſteps on a neceſſary errand for 
your friend, for fear of over-fatiguing 
him. 

Should the perſon on whom you have 
practiſed all the ſubtle arts of teazing 
that I have taught, or you can invent, 
ſeldom diſpute any thing with you, ne- 
ver find any fault with you, nor ever re- 
monſtrate againſt your unkind, your dif 
obliging, and your diſagreeable ways, ſet 
this down to the account of your own 
goodneſs and perfection, and not to the 
patient forbearance of your friend, Yet 
you may boldly act in conſequence of 
knowing the latter to be the truth of the 
caſe, by continuing and perſiſting in 
ſuch a teazing and tormenting beha- 
viour, as little leſs than the patience of 
Job could bear with or endure. 
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In ſhort, my good pupils, if you 
ſtudy well my inſtructions; and, from 
theſe my outlines, finiſh for yourſelves 
a complete ſyſtem for the practice of 
tormenting your friends; I will be 
bold to pronounce of you, what 
Claudian has already ſo well expreſſed 
to my hands, 


Talem progenies hominum fi priſca tu- 


liſſet, 
Pirithoum fugeret Theſeus : Hefe 
Oreſtem 


Deſereret Pylades, odiſſet Caſtora Pol- 


lux. 


In Rue, lib. i. v. 107. 


CHAP. IV. 


To your Good Sort of People; being an 
Appendage to the foregoing Chapter. 


AYS Dean Swift, in his poem of l 
Cadenus and Vaneſſa, | 


*Tis an old Maxim in the ſchools, 
That vanity's the food of fools: 
Yet, now-and-then, your men of wit 


Will condeſcend to take a bit. 


And may we not, with ſome proprie- 
ty, apply this to our ingenious art of 
Tormenting? | 
It is acknowleged, that the chief 
adepts to our ſcience are thoſe only 
who are bleſſed with a proper ſhare of 
ſpite and malignity : yet, obſervation 
| has 
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has taught me, that many a good 
man, and many a good woman, who 
have poſſeſſed numberleſs virtues, have, 
now-and-then, recreated their ſpirits 
with a ſmall touch of this pleaſant 
ſport : and although they have hot ab- 
ſolutely inflicted a ſtrong Torment, yet 
have gone ſo far in the art of Teazing, 
as greatly to perplex and diſconcert 
the beſt laid intentions for giving them 
pleaſure. 
An obliging, complying temper, as 
ſhewn in the laſt chapter, may be finely 
worked and teazed, by being forced 
either to do what is diſagrecable, or to 
be always ſaying o: but the ſame 
temper and diſpoſition, by never ſay- 
ing no, may very much diſtreſs others, 
as well as itſelf. To explain my mean- 
ing, take two or three ſhort ſtories ; 
and then, gentle reader, you will be 
the beſt judge of the EI of this ob- 


ſervation. 


What 
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What gave me the hint for theſe kind 
of reflexions, was the account which 
a young lady (whom ] will call Felicia) 
was giving me of her friend Hermia 3 
who, ſhe ſaid, was the beſt woman in 
the world, but, from too great a com- 
pliance in her temper, was perpetually 
falling into inconveniences herſelf, and 
making all her friends around her mi- 
ferable. 
„ Hermia (ſaid Felicia) is a woman 
whom I love and eſteem as my 
own ſoul, Her real charity, her 
e benevolence, her gentlencſs of diſ- 
* poſition, ſhew me, that there is at 
« leaſt one human being, in whom 
* every human virtue is centred. So 
thoroughly am I bleſſed by the 
« warmth of her friendſhip, and the 
* kindneſs of her heart, that I ſhould 
* pronounce myſelf a monſter of in- 
“ gratitude, if I could move or act 
with any view but for her pleaſure. 
Her greateſt delight is pleaſing and 
« obliging 
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obliging all her friends; but, from 


an unwillingneſs to give trouble, ſhe 


never requeſts any perſon to do any 
one thing in the world for her; 


fearing, I believe, that (he ſhould 


rob her friends of ſome pleaſure 
of their own. Yet, as it is im- 
poſſible to know her whole mind 


fo well as ſhe knows it herſelf, 


there muſt, ſometimes, be ſuch 
omiſſions to her, as will put her to 
inconvenience, and prieve her friends 


to behold. 


In the beginning of our acquaint- 


* ance, this paſhve diſpoſition of my 


friend Hermia often gave me great 
pain: for as ſhe is ſo very averſe to 
contradicting any propoſal, that ſhe 
will do a thing the moſt contrary to 
her own inclinations, rather than 
thwart another's, I have frequently 
found myſelf the cauſe of giving her 
great uneafineſs, when it has been the 
tartheſt from my inclinations ſo to do. 

| Hermia 
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e Hermia is far from being of a 
te weakly conſtitution, but has very 
« ſtrange diſorders in her head, for 
e which ſhe is adviſed to walk long 
«* walks; and this, from her good 
« health in all other reſpects, ſhe is 
« very well able to perform. We 
« were one day, in the country, to 
walk (in very hot weather) home to 
her own houſe, and the diſtance was 
about four miles. We were ſetting 
out while the ſun was yet very high; 
on which I propoſed to her (tearing, 
indeed, that the - ſcorching heat 
would hurt her head) to ſtay till 
the cool of the evening. I obſerved 
to her, alſo, how beautiful the 
moon, being that night at the full, 
would look through the high trees, 
and in the clear river by whoſe 
banks we were to paſs. Hermia 
© made not the leaſt objection, but 
* readily conſented ; and we had, to 


« me, a moſt agreeable and pleaſant 
+ a i oy walk; 
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walk; nor did ſhe ſeem leſs delight- 
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ed with the various beauties of 
this rural ſcene, than myſelf, But, 
as foon as ſhe came into the houſe, 
ſhe was very much diſordered, and 
really ready to faint away: ſeeing 
me exceſſively concerned, ſhe told 
me her complaint would ſoon go 
off 4 for it was only the common 
effect of walking in the moon- light. 
I. was for that reaſon (added ſhe), 
that I was defirous of walling in 


the middle of the day; and, indeed; 
ſhould have done Jo, if you, Fe- 


licia, had not propoſed Raying til! 
the cool of the evening, 1 gently 
complained of her eompliance with 


any propoſal of mine, in a caſe | 


whete her own health was concern- 
ed; and ſhe candidly acknowleged 
herſelf to blame. She promiſed, 


« allo, to ſpeak. her mind more freely 


,cc 


another time. But, before our diſ- 


„ coutſe was ended, ſhe called for 


ſome 


- 
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« ſome water to drink; and a bottle of 
« wine ſtanding by, I defired her to 
% pour a little into the water, as I 
“ feared ſhe was too warm with her 
% walk, to venture on ſo cool a liquor 
as water juſt come from the pump. 
“She readily took my advice, filled 
« the glaſs half full of wine, drank it 
te off, and in leſs than five minutes fell 
* into a firong convulſion-fit. I was 
« half at my wits-end. I ſent for her 
* phyſician, and he, on ſeeing Hermia, 
% aſked, if ſhe had not taſted ſome 
&« wine, which, he ſaid, always threw 
te her into theſe kinds of fit. With pain 
* and anguiſh I replied, that ſhe had 
te drank a large glaſs of wine and wa- 
« ter, and that I had given it her. It 
« yas ſome hours before ſhe could be 
brought to her ſenſes. From that 
% day, I attempted not any more to 
60 complain; - for I found how much 
« in vain it was for me to remonſtrate 
— her cruel A to- 
N $3 * wards | 
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« wards herſelf, nor was there a 
% way left for me, but, by a conſtant 
« obſervance and watchfulneſs to pre- 
vent her hurting her own health, in 
order to oblige others.” 
The good-natured Felicia told feve. 
ral more inſtances of the ſame kind, ex- 
preſſing the moſt anxious concern for 
her friend Hermia's ſufferings, on ac- 
count of that over- compliance and ob- 
ligingneſs of diſpoſition, of which ſhe 
was poſſeſſed. But let me whiſper it 
into my friend Hermia's ear, that, not- 
withſtanding the amiable character _ 
of her by her tender friend Felicia, I 
think I ſpy in her ſome marks of a love 
to our ſport. If it was poſſible, that 
the moonlight walk was taken, and the 
wine was drank, on purpoſe to give 
anxiety to Felicia, I could do no other 
than pronounce Hermia to be one of 
my very beſt pupils To be got even 
amongſt that upper claſs of thoſe, who 
are capable of hanging themſelves to 
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ſpite their neighbours. © But as I have 


reaſon to believe, that ſhe really de- 
ſerves the other part of the charaQer 


given her by Felicia, and that ſhe in- 
dulges her own compliance of diſpoſi- 
tion, to the diſtreſs of herſelf, and all 
around her, through a thoughtleſneſs 
of the conſequence of her own actions, 


J readily diſmiſs her from my upper 


claſs: but I ſtill inſiſt upon it, that 


ſhe ignorantly fights under my banner, 
aud is one of the flying ſquadron, for 
whoſe honour and ſervice this chapter 
is intended. 

Hermia, by the * part of. my 
readers, perhaps, may be preſumed (as 
the is a woman) to be weak, and not 
capable of conſidering the Kee of her 
own words, or the conſequences of her 
own actions: but what ſhall we ſay to 
Albertus? 

Albertus is a man of great ſenſe, an 
uncommon genius, and ſo very mild 


and gentle in his diſpoſition, that happy 
N 3 are 
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are all thoſe who are nearly connected 
with him. To enumerate all his real 
good qualities, would (with as much 
truth as ever it was faid) ſwell this 
volume to a folio. He has a friend, 
Horatio, who has the higheſt venera- 
tion, and the juſteſt regard for him ; 
whoſe chief delight is in his company ; 
and whoſe greateſt pleafure would be 
that of being able, by any means, to 
add to the eaſe and ſatisfaction of his 
friend. But Horatio, like poor Felicia, 
is perpetually mortified by finding him- 
ſelf in ſome way or other the cauſe, the 
unhappy undefigning cauſe, of Alber- 
tus's diſtreſs. 

One day, ſeeing Albertus ill, and 
hearing him fay, that he muſt be in 
the city the next morning on very im- 
portant buſineſs, Horatio aſked him, if 
he could not commiſſion him ta tranſ- 


act this bufineſs for him. Albertus 


thanked him; but ſaid, he feared it 
might prevent ſome buſines or plea- 
ſure 
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183 
ſure of his own. Horatio aſſured him 
he had no buſineſs of his own that day, 
nor any pleaſure, but an invitation to a 
morning concert, which was an engage- 
ment too trifling for him to put in com- 
petition with being of any ſervice to his 
moſt diſtant acquaintance, and much 
more ſo with his beſt friend: he begged, 
therefore, that Albertus would inform 
him of the buſineſs. 

Albertus heſitated ſome time; 4 
ſaid, that he had recollected ſome 
circumſtances, which made it impoſ- 
fible for any one but himſelf to tranſ- 
act the affair; and he muſt therefore 
either go himſelf, or put it off till 
another day, when he was in better 
health. 
| Horatio knowing the fincerity of kl 
own intentions to ſerve his friend, and 
not doubting that Albertus, from long 
experience, knew it as well as himſelf 
(having alſo no deſire of making a ſhew 
of overſtrained importunity, where he 

N 4 thought 
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thought his offer could not be accepted), 
took his leave, wiſhing him health to 
tranſact his buſineſs, and ſucceſs in the 
execution of it, Albertus, with great 
ſeeming good-humour, returned his 
good wiſhes, by hoping he would have 
much pleafure in his muſical entertain- 
ments, 

The next day, Horatio goes to \ the 
concert in the morning, and viſits his 
friend in the afternoon. He finds him 
a little mended in his health ; but ap- 
pearing under great vexation of mind, 
He haſtily and anxiouſly inquires the 
cauſe of his diſtreſs. Albertus anſwers, 
that he had not been in health or ſpi- 
Tits, that morning, to go into the city; 
that he had ſent a man to tranſa& the 
buſineſs for him, and by the blunder 


of that man he had loſt two hundred 
pounds. 


« Since you found it was s poſſible 
&« for another to tranſact your buſineſs 
ce for 
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56 for you, why, my good friend (eries 
“ Horatio), would you not ſend tor 
« me?” | 

Albertus mildly anſwers; * You was 
6 engaged, Sir, at a concert---you are 
cc very fond of muſic I cannot bear, 
« for my own convenience, to debar 
«* my friends of their pleaſures.” 
Oh Albertus, Albertus, honeſtly 
anſwer me this queſtion. If you be- 
lieved your friend's regard for you ſin- 
cere, was you not robbing him of his 


greateſt pleaſure, by refuſing him an 


opportunity of doing you an eſſential 


ſervice ? 


It muſt be Ch it 1s not 
conſiſtent with the characters to whom 


this chapter is addreſſed, to ſay grating 


or ill-natured things, with a deſign to 
torment ; nor can they, by any means, 
be fappaſed to feign ſickneſs, or low 


ſpirits, for the above-mentioned pur- 


poſe, But (countenanced by cuſtom) 


they 
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they may, if they pleaſe, when they are 
really fick or low-ſpirited, indulge the 
higheſt degree of fretfulneſs, peeviſh- 
nefs, and ill humour; and may alſo, 
from a thorough careleſſneſs of their 
words and expreſſions, give ſome very 
good random ſhots, without poſitively 
taking aim. 
A babit of fayin fretful chivgs, with- 
out ſtrictly examining into the truth of 
them, will bring a perſon into a belief 
of their reality. As for inſtance: If you 
. frequently fay, that nobody cares for 
| you, it will not be long, before you will 
imagine all mankind your enemies: or 
if any perſon ſbould once or twice make 
you wait, ſhould miſs an appointment, 
or the like, by telling them that they 
always do ſo, you may work yourſelf 
into ſuch a behef of its truth, that a 
repeated behaviour to the contrary can 
with difficulty bring you to acknowlege, 
won be convinced of, your miſtake. 
1 Whilſt 
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"Whilſt your good fort of people 
take the allowance that is given to the 
fick, of indulging every captious and 
peeviſh humour that will riſe, or at- 
attempt to riſe, in almoſt every mind; 
it is not from fuch, that I fear the 
_ overthrow of our art. But the perſon 
uniformly cautious, both in words and 
actions, never to give the leaſt offence, 
is our greateſt and moſt powerful 
enemy. And that we have 55 ſuch 
enemies abroad, experience has taught 
me to confeſs. 

Nay, what a ſtrange creature did 1 
once hear of! A young lady of title 
and fortune, who had ſervants, friends, 
and dependents, at her command, was 
afflicted with a painful diſorder (which 
at laſt deprived her of life) for near 
twelve years; yet never took the op- 
portunity of one of thoſe advantages, 
to ſay a eroſs or fretful thing to any 
one! Though born to a high ſtation, 
ſhe 
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ſhe choſe a private life; the influence | 


of her example, therefore, was not to 

be greatly dreaded, But what ſhall we 
| ſay, if ſuch a behaviour ſhould even 
now ſhine forth, not far from a throne ? 
If there ſhould now be a living example 
of a perſon, that, with as much exterior 
power as any one can poſſeſs, next to 
our Sovereign himſelf, and with as 
much interior power as the affections 
of a whole nation can give, never exerts 
that power, but for the pleaſure and 
benefit, inſtead of the Torment, of all 
her dependents: Should we not, my 
dear pupils, alarmed by the danger of 
ſuch a ſhining exemplar, all aſſemble 
together, in order, by ſome envious 
detraction, to pull down this our 
greateſt enemy? Alas | ſhe is above 
our reach | Therefore have we no 
bope left, but in trying to reverſe an 
old eines] obſervation, and in ar- 


quouſly endeavouring to ſhew, that 
ori} theſe 
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theſe our precepts will be more forci- 
ble towards promoting the love of 
Tormenting, than the moſt royal and 
illuſtrious example will be, towards in- 
culcating and teaching every Chriſtian 
virtue. 


E D of Part the Second. 
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ON THE 


General Rules for plaguing all your ac- 
quaintance ; with the deſcription of a 


Tow of pleaſy ure. 


HH E part my pupils are to act 
[718 

in plaguing all their acquaint- 
#9 ance, could not with any pro- 
pricty, be placed under either of the 
foregoing 5 ivifions : for their power, 


In 


in this caſe, ariſes more from cuſtom 
and good- breeding, than from exterior 
authority, or affectionate ad of the 
heart. 
Vet, in one ſenſe, it may be 9 to 
have a place in each of the foregoing 
diviſions: for there is no better me- 
thod of plaguing your acquaintance, 
than ſo to time the exerciſe of both 
your exterior and interior power, as to 
be inſufferably troubleſome to all around 
you.. 

But, let their bodice Pack be 
where they will, my directions are as 

follow : 

As you cannot bind your common 
acquaintance to you by any of the 
methods already mentioned, it will be 
neceſſary for you to put on ſuch a de- 
portment, as will render you, ſome- 
times, very agreeable, in order to pre- 


vent your being entirely deſerted; ex- 
cept you ſhould happen to be the in- 
dulged wife of an uxorious huſhand, 


3 and 
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and then you may exert the moſt bare; 
faced ill-humour and inſolence, that 
you are capable of; for he muſt and 

will ſupport you in all your tricks and 

impertinence, let them be ever ſo pre- 

poſterous and abſurd. 

By all means avoid an evenneſs of 
behaviour. Be, ſometimes, extremely 
glad to ſee people; and, at other times, 
let your behaviour be hardly within the 
rules of good - breeding. 

If you are acquainted with perſons 
of punctilio, don't directly affront 
them; but contrive continually to 
nettle A and keep them on the 
fret, by ſuch a careleſſneſs and neglect, 
as will take away all their pleaſure in 
converſation : whereas, on the other 
hand, for that part of your acquaint- 11 
ance who are eaſy-tempered people, = 
who love civil freedom, and ſtand not 'Y 
on forms and ceremonies, perſecute 
them with officious complaiſance : nor 

| O ever 
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ever let them reft five minutes in-the 
ſame place; but preſs them continually 
to change it for one that you hope is 
more commodious. 

Never let the time of dinner paſs in 


quiet. For if there be not a ſurly huſ. 


band to find fault with his wife, and 
put all the company in pain for her, 
then let the wife herſelf find fault with 
the dreſſing of every diſh ; ſend this 
down to be more done; ſend that from 
the table, for being rotten roaſted ; and 
keep the whole company in ſuch a con- 


fuſion, as ſhall at leaſt take away their 


pleaſure, if not their appetites to their 
dinner. 

Suffer your ſervants to be as ** 
gent, and as rude to your viſitors, as 


they pleaſe; > nor ever obſerve whether 
they give them, at table, clean or dirty 


glaſſes, knives, plates, &c. They will 


undoubtedly be the better to you for 


this Jour indulgence in ſuffering 
- them 
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them to pag: and inſult” you 
friends. 

If you lend your coach, wink at 
your coachman's inſolence or imperti- 
nence : for it will ſave your wheels 
from being worn out in the ſervice of 
any one beſides yourſelf. 

There is no better uſe of having 
your children noiſy and troubleſome, 
than this of plaguing all your acquaint- 
ance: for you may ſuffer them, when 
you have viſitors, to make ſuch a 
racket that you cannot hear one ano- 
ther ſpeak ; let them, alſo, with their 
greaſy fingers, ſoil and beſmear your 
viſitors cloaths ; cut their hoods, ca- 
puchins, or tippets (if laid in the win- 
dow), with ſciſſars; put their fingers, 
and dirty noſes (if you are drinking 
tea), into the cream-pot, and drivel 
over the ſugar; throw the remainder 
of the cream over ſomebody's clean 


gown ; climb up upon the chair, and 
Os then 
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thruſt ſome bread and butter (a) down 

the ladies backs; and, in ſhort, be 

more troubleſome and offenſive, than 

either ſquirrels, parrots, or monkies. 
You have two ways of acting, on 

this agreeable behaviour of your chil- 


dren : one 1s, to put on an abſolute 
blindneſs, and to take not the leaſt 


notice of any one enormity they com- 
mit: the other is, to find perpetual 
faults with them before company (if 
you know they are headſtrong enough 
not to mind you); and, by correcting 
them for every ſtep they take, you 
will yourſelf become as troubleſome 
to your viſitors, as the children them- 


ſelves, 


— 


(a) To avoid the abſurdity that muſt appear in this 
paſlage, when the wheel of faſhion ſhall have brought 
the ladies to dreſs themſelves in the decent manner of 
their great-grandams z and, by that means, ſhall have ren- 
dered this trick of the child's impraQticable ; be it noted, 
that, in the year 1752, it was a general faſhion for ladies 


to appear naked behind, almoſt * down their 
backs. 


To 
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ſelves, without your correction, poſ- 


ſibly could be. 

If you ſee people particularly chilky. 
ful, rack your invention to the utmoſt, 
to find ſome method of damping thatr 
mirth and good-humour : for, ſhould 
you happen to have no friend, huſband, 
Ec. in company, on whom to exerciſe 
your power ; yet, to deſtroy the mirth 
of a common acquaintance is ſome joy, 
although not the greateſt, to a truly 

malevolent heart. 

There are ſeveral good tricks of 
mortification, which you may apply 
properly, by attending to peoples cha- 
racers and diſpoſitions, ſo as to find 
out what they moſt value and pride 
themſelves upon. Agreeableneſs, at 
leaſt, if not beauty of perſon, is ſtrong- 
ly the wiſh of every one, even men as 
well as women ; and, from that wiſh, 
people are ſo deſirous of believing 
themſelves poſſeſſed of it, that per- 


ſonal ſtrokes of mortification ſeldom 
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miſs their aim ; although leſs outward 
reſentment is ſhewn in that, than in 
any other caſe, 

If Tom Neverout, who doats on 
being thought a wit, ſhould look 
. pleaſed with the approbation of the 
company for having ſaid a good thing, 
you may ſay, that, a month ago, you 
heard Jack Jolterhead (whom "Tom 
deſpiſes to his foul) ſay the ſame thing: 
on this, the laugh of approbation will 
be turned into a laugh of contempt, 
poor Tom will be mortified, and you 
will be applauded for your wit. Tom 
will be more inwardly vexed, than he 
will outwardly expreſs, for fear of be⸗ 
ing again Jaughed at; and you will 
have him, all that evening, at your 
mercy ; for you may revive the laugh 
againſt him at any time, only by pat- 
ting him on the ſhoulder, and ſaying, 
« Come, honeſt Tom, have you no 
* other good thing of Jack Jolter- 
« head's to paſs off for your own, and 
cc to 
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« to divert the company? This, I 
have been told, is what they call being 
ſmart in company; and, if I might 
be forgiven the heinous fin of a pun, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe that expreſſion aroſe 
from the ſmarting pain you give to 
another by this mortifying fort of 
Wit. 

To women, your beſt way is to 
attack them about their cloaths. When 
you ſee them pleaſed with any gown, 
cap, or ribband, that they have on, 
you may drop it out (as if by chance), 
<« that it was exactly ſuch a gown, as 
* you ſaw Mrs. Meagre in at Sadler's 
% Wells;” carefully remembring, on 
theſe occaſions, to name either ſome 
very frightful, unfaſhionable, or ridi- 
culous character. 

Be continually begging all your ac- 
quaintance to help you to ſervants ; to 
recommend you to manteau-makers, 
milaners, with ſhops of all kinds. The 
old, experienced ones, who can gueſs 
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at your intentions by ſuch requeſts, 
will decline giving you any fuch re- 
commendations 5 but your unexperi- 
enced, good-natured people, will readi- 
ly undertake to ſend you a ſervant, or 
to recommend ſome perſon in buſineſs, 
hoping, thereby, to pleaſe you, and 
ſerve and encourage ſome induſtrious 
tradeſman. Fail not to employ the 
perſon thus recommended : if it is a 
ſervant, let him ſoon be diſcharged, 
with great diſgrace ; nor ever let your 
friend eſcape being upbraided with re- 
commending one of the worſt of ſer- 
vants. Complain of the manteau-maker, 
that ſhe ſpoiled you a ſuit of cloaths, 
and ſtole ſeveral yards of your filk, If 
a milaner is recommended to you, you 
may railly your friend in the following 
manner: Surely, my dear, you ſent 
« Mrs, — the milaner to me out 
e of a joke; for you could not ima- 
gine, that I would appear ſuch a 
cc fright, as that aukward creature, of 
** your 
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« your recommendation, would have 
made me!” As to ſhops of all kinds, 
you need not buy any thing at any place 
to which you are recommended ; but 
you may complain to your friends, that 
by their recommendation, you was like 
to have been cheated moſt intolerably, 
had it not been for your own great judg- 
ment, by which you plainly perceived, 
that the perſon aſked double the worth 
of the goods; and that you could buy 
them for halt the price at any other ſhop 
In town. 

As the time in which you can exer- 
ciſe your power over a common ac- 
quaintance, is no more than a viſit 
will allow; and as that viſit, ſhould 
you grow too. troubleſome to be en- 
dured, can be ſhortened ; your beſt 
method would be to i frequent 
parties of pleaſure; for in ſuch expe- 
ditions lies the largeſt ſcope for be- 
ing troubleſome; and the company, 
by this expedicot, are in a manner 


bound 
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bound together, at leaſt for one day : 
to this ſort of ſport, therefore, ſhall 
the remainder of this chapter be di- 
rected. 
In moſt parties of pleaſure, you have 
commonly one or two, who, by feigned 
fits, head-achs, frights, &c. deſtroy all 
the comfort of the day: but, ſhould 
there be one amongſt you, who, from 
a real weak conſtitution, is not able to 
undertake what the healthy part of the 
company may propoſe, then poſtpone 
thoſe common tricks above to a better 
opportunity ; and fly all at once upon 
your preſent game. 
Make all ſorts of propoſals unfit for 
an unhealthy perſon to undertake; as 
walking in the heat of the day, ſtaying 
out in the damps of the evening, hur- 
trying from one place to another with- 
out any reſpite; or propoſe any other 
frolick, to which your invention may 
help you : if your propoſals are com- 
plied with, you half kill your victim ; 
| but 
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but if ſhe ſhould object to theſe things, 
you may accuſe her of affectation, and 
a deſign of ſpoiling company: or, in- 
ſtead of outward reproaches, you may 
ſhew, by a ſneer, that you do not be- 
lieve ſhe is ill. Vou may alſo ſay, that 
you are leſs able to walk, ride, bear 
heat, cold, c. than ſhe is; but, for 
your part, you do not love giving 
trouble, nor ever make the leaſt com- 
plaint, although you are half-dead. 
But, in this rule, be ſure not to miſ- 
take your perſon, and, inſtead of tor- 
menting a poor ſick wretch, detect 
a true ſiſter of the art: yet ſuch a 
miſtake is not much to be apprehend- 
ed, as there are as certain marks by 
which to diſtinguiſh a ſiſter of our ſci- 
ence, as a brother of the Maſonry: 
but, far be it from me to divulge theſe 
arcana; I too much revere this our 
noble art, to expoſe its inmoſt myſteries | 
to vulgar eyes. And here give me 
leave, fince I have mentioned Free- 
maſonry, 
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maſonry, to obſerve, that the practi- 
tioners of our art are, I believe, more 
numerous, than the Maſons, and the 
art itſelf of ſtill greater antiquity than 
theirs. They boaſt their inſtitution but 
from the tower of Babe], whereas I 
doubt not but I could bring proof, that 
ours is derived from our grand and 
general mother Eve herſelf. 

In all parties of pleaſure, the firſt 
thing to be conſidered is, of how much 
weight and conſequence you are to the 
reſt of the company. If you have 
in the party no huſband, lover, or 
friend, that will indulge or humour 
you, it is your beſt way to enjoy your- 
ſelf as well as you can ; only watching 
for ſome favourable opportunity, when 
there is any diſpute, ſo as to put in your 
opinion on the weakeſt ſide ; not out of 
compaſſion for the weak, but in order 
by that means to ſupport and increaſe 
the wrangle, and to prevent it, for ſome 
minutes at leaſt, from coming to an 

end. 
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end. But if (as before obſerved) you 
have nobody there that will be key by 
your ill-humour, don't carry it too far, 
for fear of being mortified by the con- 


tempt of the company; as it would be 


much better, alſo, to ſave it for a more 
convenient opportunity. 


It you know yourſelf to be of ſome 
conſequence, although not the very 
principal perſon of the party, you may, 


by oppoſition, make a good deal of 


ſport. You cannot, indeed, carry things 
ſo high, as if you was at the helm; 
but you may diſpute every inch of 
ground with the queen of the day, 
provided her forces are not ſtrong 
enough to render her power abſolute. 
If your party is walking, you muſt 
love walking faſt, if ſhe happens to like 
walking leiſurely: in a coach, you muſt 
love the glaſſes down, and complain of 
being ſuffocated, if ſhe chooſes them 
up: in a boat, be the weather ever ſo 
fine, you muſt beg and intreat to have a 


tilt, 
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tilt, if ſhe likes to be without one: at 
Vauxhall or Ranelagh, you muſt be 
continually teazing the company to go 
home, it you ſee them pleaſed with 
ſtaying ; or you may wait till the pro- 


poſal is made for going, and, all at 


once, grow into very high ſpirits, and 
complain that they ſhould think of 
breaking up the party, juſt as you be- 
gan to enjoy yourſelf. In ſhort, keep 
up in your mind the true ſpirit of con- 
tradition to every thing that is propoſed 
or done; and although, from want of 
power, you may not be able to exerciſe 


tyranny, yet, by the help of perpetual 


mutiny, you may heartily torment and 


vex all there that love you ; and be as 


troubleſome as an impertinent fly, to 
thoſe who care not three farthings about 


you. oF 
If you are the principal perſon in 
the party, that is, if you are young 


and handſome, and have a lover with 


you; or if you are the adored wife of 


a man 


"i 
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- 
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a man who makes an agreeable party 
on purpoſe to pleaſe you, conſiſting of 
his own ſiſters, and ſome other ladies 
and gentlemen who will acknowlege 
you are their queen ; then will your 
reign for that time be abſolute ; ex- 
cepting only the quelling, perhaps, a 
few rebellions which may happen, if 
you ſhould chance to have any of the 
above- mentioned mutineers in com- 
pany. 

The power of a beautiful woman 
over her lover, may, perhaps, begreater, 
than that of an indulged wife over 
her huſband ; but her power over the 
reſt of the company, for many reaſons 
I could give, cannot be half fo great. 
'Take, therefore, the inſtance of the 
indulged wife. To ſuch I now addreſs 
myſelt ; and, to make my inſtructions 
clearly underſtood, let us imagine the 
party made: let us ſuppoſe it to con- 
fiſt of yourſelf, you fond huſband, his 
two ſiſters, two young gentlemen, and 

another 
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another young lady. A coach and 
chaiſe (it you have them not of your 
own) are hired ; you, with your huſ- 
band and his two ſiſters, go in the 
coach; the young lady in the chaiſe, 
with one of the gentlemen ; who we 
will ſuppoſe to be an admirer of her's; 
and the other gentleman may ride on 
his own horſe. It would be no bad 
trick, as ſoon as you are ſtepping into 
the coach, to ſay you are ſuddenly 
taken very ill; and fo, for that day, 
diſappoint the whole company. But, 
however, the ſame party is once more 
formed; the day is arrived, and you 
all ſally forth, in the ſame order as 
before, but not with the ſame glee; 
for, after a balk of this ſort, there 
will always be ſuch a damp on theſe 
kind of expeditions, as takes off half 
their joy. We will ſuppoſe your plan 
to be as follows: you intend to be 
out three days; to go directly to 
Windſor, and ſpend the whole day 
there; 
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there; to go the next day to Eſher, in 
order to ſee thoſe two beautiful ſeats, 
the Duke of Newcaſtle's, and Mr. 
Pelham's; to go that night to Hamp- 
ton- court; there to diſcharge your 
coach, Ge. and the next day, aſter 
having ſeen the palace and gardens, to 
go down the river in a ſix- oared barge, 


ordered to meet you there, for that 
purpoſe. By this means you enjoy all 


the beauties of the Thames, with the 


many fine ſeats on its banks; and you 


propoſe to cloſe your expedition, by 
calling in the evening both at Rane- 
lagh and Vaux-hall. 


The weather is fine, and away you 

0. 
. When you have travelled about three 
or four miles, you may begin to be 
very uneaſy, either with being too hot, 
or too cold, or juſt what you pleaſe : 
or you may complain, you are ſo ſick 
with riding in the coach, that you can 


go no farther, Should the motion of 


P 4 coach 
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another young lady. A coach and 
chaiſe (if you have them not of your 
own) are hired; you, with your huſ- 
band and his two ſiſters, go in the 
coach; the young lady in the chaiſe, 
with one of the gentlemen; who we 
will ſuppoſe to be an admirer of her's; 
and the other gentleman may ride on 
his own horſe. It would be no bad 
trick, as ſoon as you are ſtepping into 
the coach, to ſay you are ſuddenly 
taken very ill; and fo, for that day, 
diſappoint the whole company. But, 
however, the ſame party is once more 
formed; the day is arrived, and you 
all fally forth, in the ſame order as 
before, but not with the ſame glee; 
for, after a balk of this ſort, there 
will always be ſuch a damp on theſe 
kind of expeditions, as takes off half 
their joy. We will ſuppoſe your plan 
to be as follows: you intend to be 
out three days; to go directly to 

Windſor, and ſpend the whole day 

there; 
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there; to go the next day to Eſher, in 
order to ſee thoſe two beautiful ſeats, 
the Duke of Newcaſtle's, and Mr. 
Pelham's; to go that night to Hamp- 
ton- court; there to diſcharge your 
coach, 22 and the next day, aſter 
having ſeen the palace and gardens, to 
go down the river in a ſix- oared barge, 


ordered to meet you there, for that. 
purpoſe. By this means you enjoy all 


the beauties of the Thames, with the 
many fine ſeats on its banks; and you 
propoſe to cloſe your expedition, by 
calling in the evening both at Rane- 

lagh and Vaux-hall. 
The weather is fine, and away you 

0. 

. When you have travelled about three 
or four miles, you may begin to be 
very uneaſy, either with being too hot, 
or too cold, or juſt what you pleaſe: 
or you may complain, you are ſo ſick 
with riding in the coach, that you can 
go no farther. Should the motion of 
P a coach 
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a coach never before have made you 
fick, yet you may aſſert it does ſo 
now); for married women have always a 
pretence for complaining of unaccount- 
able diforders. The whole cavalcade, 
at your command, will ſtop ; and, for 
the benefit of more air, you imme- 
diately diſplace the young lady in the 
chaiſe, eſpecially if you ſee her pleaſed 
with her fituation. This may not be 
very agreeable to the young gentleman ; 
but, out of complaiſance to you, the 
queen of the party, he will not diſpute 
the exchange. This muſt not hold 
long, eſpecially, if paſſing by, you 
ſhould hear your huſband laughing, or 
talking in a chearful manner, in the 
coach; you muſt drag him out from 
thence, but by no means take him into 
the chaiſe to you ; for then you would 
leave all the young unmarried folks to 
themſelves : you may plead fear of his 
driving, and, therefore, beg the young 
gentleman on horſeback to get into the 
coach, 


* 
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coach, and ſuffer your huſband to ride 
his horſe, that you may have the plea- 
. ſure of dear Billy's company by the fide 
of the chaiſe. To this (as it is aſked 
under the maſk of fondneſs) your huſ- 
band cannot but conſent, although he 
is unfitted by his dreſs for riding, and 
perhaps it may alſo be to him a diſ- 
agreeable way of travelling. However, 
as pouts would be the conſequence of 
a refuſal, out of the coach he gets, 
mounts the horſe, and rides in the duſt 
to Windſor. 

While dinner is getting ready, you 
walk over the caſtle ; and here you have 
little to do, but to put on an abſolute 
indifference to every thing that either 
your huſband, or any of the reſt of 
the company, ſhew you, as being worth 
your obſervation, It would be no bad 
thing, to carry a knotting-bag with 
you, and to employ your fingers and 
attention on that as much as poſſible, 
whilſt the others are employed in ad- 
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miring the paintings, and other. beau- 
ties, of that ſuperb caſtle. But if 
either of your huſband's fiſters ſhould 
deſire you to obſerve any particular 
picture, as praiſing the drawing of it, 
or taking notice how well it expreſſed 
| ſuch a piece of hiſtory ; you may ſay, 
That, indeed, you don't pretend to 
e underſtand painting and hiſtory, and 
« ſuch learned things; you leave thoſe 
&« ſtudies to ſuch wiſe ladies as they 
« are, who, you ſuppoſe, deſpiſe you 
&« for a weak filly woman.” Although 
you may juſt give your fiſters one ſnap, 
where it lies ſo fairly in your way; 
yet, for the moſt part, by no means 
ſeem low-ſpirited, or out of humour 
(that does not come in turn yet); but 
rather hum a tune, and every now- 
and-then ſeem vaſtly delighted with 
ſome trifling thing or other, that you 
meet with, which ought to be below 
the notice of a girl of eight years old. 
| | K 
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At dinner you have nothing to do, 
but to be as troubleſome as you can; 
to diſlike every thing that is provided, 
and to ſend an hundred ways to get 
ſomething you can eat. If there ſhould 
be any diſh. your huſband's fiſters par- 
ticularly like, you may hate the ſmell of 
it ſo much, that it muſt be immediately 
ſent from the table. Should any one 
take notice, that you never before diſ- 
liked that diſh ; you muſt boldly de- 
clare, that you always hated and ab- 
horred it, and had been ready to faint 
away twenty times, by its being brought 
to the table; but nobody had regard 
enough for you, ever toobſerve what was 
agreeable or diſagreeable to you in any 
thing. The more falſe this aſſertion is, 
the more likely will you be of carrying 
your point, that is, of dumb-founding 
all the company : tor ſhould you have 
eaten very heartily of that very diſh, 
but the very day before, it will only 

5 3 ſtrike 


rer 
ſtrike the company with ſilent aſtoniſh- 
ment at your very great aſſurance. 

If your huſband be a man of taſte 
and reliſh for fine proſpects, and ſhould 
have expreſſed great pleaſure, whilſt at 
dinner, with the thought of an evening 
walk in Windſor park, and on the ter- 
race; if he ſhould alſo ſay to you, © My 
« dear, I will ſhew you ſuch a view, 
% fuch a walk, &c.” then lie ſnug 
with the thought of playing him a moſt 

charming trick, all under the maſk of 
the higheſt good-humour and fond- 
nels. For when you are all ſetting 
out for your walk on the terrace, and 
to the park, you may ſay to your huſ- 
band, as you lean upon his arm, © Bid 
ce them walk on, my dear, and ay you 
ce and I will follow them.” Your fond 
huſband, without aſking your reaſons, 
will undoubtedly do as you deſire, and 
away they all go. Then do you run 
back into the room where you dined, 
call to your huſband, and ſay, © Come 
6c hither, 


cc 
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| hither, my dear Billy; 3 let you and 


I. ſtay here and enjoy ourſelves, 
whilſt they are trud ging about, and 
fatiguing themſelves in a great wide 


park.” Should your huſband gently 


remonſtrate, and hint alſo, how much 


pleaſanter it would be to walk out, and 


how much pleaſure he had propoſed in 
ſhewing you the proſpects, &c. you 
may fondly hang about his neck, and 


declare, that no fine proſpect, nor 


cc 
cc 
00 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


any other amuſement, was any plea- 
ſure to you, in compariſon with his 
dear company : that you preferred 


that paltry room at an inn, thus fat- 


ting alone with him, before the fight 
of all the palaces in Europe ; and it 


would be very unkind in him, if he 


would not indulge you in your re- 
queſt of ſtaying there till the company 


came in from walking.” You need 


not fear carrying your point by tondling 
endearments, and trifling good-humour. 


When the company returns from walk- 
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ing, you muſt ſeem in the higheſt ſpirits 
imaginable ; and, continuing ſo all the 
evening, you may talk in ſuch a manner 
of the pleaſure you enjoyed in their 
abſence, as will put your huſband in a 
{ſweat for you, and will give the young 
fellows an opportunity of putting all the 
young ladies to the bluſh, 

This firſt day of your expedition your 

- huſband has been your chief victim ; 
and that, too, by very little emden 
but chiefly by exerting a filly childiſh 
good-humour. 

Now change your method; be very 
much out of ſpirits, and take all occa- 
ſions of bickering and diſputing with 

your huſband's ſiſters. 
WMben you arrive at Eſher, and you are 
all going directly to Claremont, you may 
declare, that you are not in ſpirits to 
walk about the gardens, and you deſire 
to be left fitting in the houſe. If your 
huſband offers to ſit with you, tell him, 
e that you will not on any account con- 
« fine 
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cc fine him; but you think it would be 
«© only common good-manners to you, 
te and good-nature to their brother, for 
« his ſiſters to offer to ſtay with you; for 
« it was not very fit you ſhould be left 
by yourſelf.” On this, it is moſt like- 
ly, that one of them will offer to keep 
you company. Take not any notice, 
nor ſeem the leaſt pleaſed with this her 
civility ; but ſay to your huſband, © that 
cc you are ſo low- ſpirited you can enjoy 
© nobody's company; and that the only 
thing that could amuſe you, would be 
« a game at ombre: if therefore he could 
« ſo far prevail with his ſiſters, as to per- 
ſuade them, once in their lives, to give 

« up their own pleaſure for your amuſe- 
c ment, you ſhould be glad they would 
«© make up your party; but you poſitive- 
ly inſiſted upon it, that you would 
© confine no other part of the com- 
e pany : you may add, with a ſigh, 
« that you hoped, indeed, you might 
« take that ſmall liberty with your huſ- 


“ band's 
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“ band's ſiſters.” Then boldly take the 


cards and counters out of your knotting- 
bag ; for nobody will dare to tell you, 
thatyou put them there for that purpoſe. 
| The reſt of the company will now 

have little pleaſure in their walk, from 
this diviſion that you have made; and 
you muſt be ſure to exert as much ſpleen 
and ill- humour at cards, as you poſſibly 
can: Nor ſeem to be the leaſt pleaſed or 
obliged by your ſiſters compliance with 
your wayward fancies. You may per- 
petually tell them, © that you ſuppoſe 
„ they wiſh you hanged, for keeping 
“them from the young fellows ;” with 
as many other ſpiteful things as you can 
invent. You know that, for fear of of- 
fending their brother, they will not 
contradi& you; and you may therefore 
work them within an inch of their lives. 
If you ſtill continue your low ſpirits, and 
pretended fondneſs for cards, after your 
huſband and the reſt. of the company 


are returned from their walk, they will 
give 
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give up all thoughts of ſeeing Mr. Pel- 
ham's elegant gardens ; for there can be 
no enjoyment with ſuch a divifion of 
company ; and you will in all probabi- 
lity go directly to Hampton-court. 

For fear your huſband, and the reſt of 
the company, from the damp you have 
thrown upon their pleaſures, ſhould pro- 
poſe returning directly home to London, 
grow into tolerable ſpirits, as ſoon as you 
come to Hampton-court, and ſay, that 
you propoſe great pleaſure the next day, 
in going down the river: you may like- 
wiſe declare, that Hampton-court pa- 
lace was the only place you wanted to 
ſee, on account of the Beauties there, 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

After you have, by this declaration, 
prevented the party from being broke 
up, and your coach, chaiſe, &c. are 
all diſpatched for London, grow as way- 
ward, fretful, and peeviſh, as you poſſi- 
bly can; making it the buſineſs of the 
company to endeavour at diverting and 

amuſing 
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amuſing you. But be ſure to loſe this 
whole day, by coming into no propo- 
ſal for pleaſure; that is, you may put 
off all their propoſals, by ſaying, you 
hope to be in better ſpirits to-morrow. 
Now 1s your time to take all opportuni- 
ties of ſhewing your power over your 
huſband's ſiſters; and it would be no 
bad frolick (by way of making a buſtle, 
and giving them all the plague and trou- 
ble you can), if, about an hour after you 
are a-bed, you was to declare, that you 
could not ſleep in that bed, and fo make 
your huſband get up, and prevail with 

his ſiſters to change beds with you. 
The laſt day of your expedition is ar- 
rived; you walk over Hampton-court 
palace, either with ſome pleaſure, or a 
total indifference, as you ſhewed at 
Windſor, which-ever your like beſt. 
The barge is ready, and out you all 
ſet, full of the higheſt joy and good- 
humour. You have a fine day before 
you; it is agreed, that you are to dine 
N 
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at Richmond, and to walk in the gardens 
there: then the cloſing your expedition 
with Ranelagh and Vauxhall in the even- 
ing, gives, in imagination, the higheſt 
delight to the younger part of your com- 
pany; but, in imagination alone, ſhall 
they enjoy either that, or Richmond 
gardens, if you manage right. 

Before you reach Kingſton, you may 
declare, that you are ſuddenly taken 
with ſuch a panic upon the water as 
you never felt before; you may ſcream 
at every ſtroke of the oar; and, in ſhort, 
when you come to Twickenham, beg 
and intreat your huſband to let you get 
out, and travel home by land; for fuch 
an unaccountable terror of the water 
had ſeized you, that you could not go 
any farther for the world. Appear ſo 
very ill with the fright, that it is proper, 
at leaſt, for one of your fiſters to go 
aſhore with you. But here the fear is, 
that the reſt of the company, being 
four of them, may purſue their de- 
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ſign, and leave you, your huſband, 
and fifter, to get home as you can. 
Give a hint, therefore, to your huſ- 
band, that, in about an hour, perhaps, 
when you have drank a diſh of tea with 
ſome drops, you may poſſibly recover 
yourſelf enough to purſue your firſt de- 
fign ; and, by this means, you may get 
them all aſhore. 

Now never leave, till you have ſet 
on foot ſome wrangling diſpute or other, 
that ſhall ſour the whole company, and 
put them off from every thought of 
pleaſure, It is moſt likely, that, on 
this, the young lady whom you the 
firſt day turned out of the chaiſe from 
her lover, having felt from your way: 
ward humours ſo many diſappoint- 
ments, and not having the ſame re- 
ſtraint as your huſband's fiſters, will 
make a ſort of mutiny, and will rebel 
againſt your power : if ſo, you muſt 
exert ſo much ſpleen and ill-nature to- 
wards her, that the young gentleman 
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will not forbear taking her part. Now 
the ſport begins! for ſhe, encouraged 
by having a knight errant to defend her 
cauſe, will grow pretty ſaucy ; and you, 
knowing your fond huſband will ſup- 
port you 1n it, may increaſe in your in- 
ſolence towards her. If you and the 
young lady are both women of ſpirit, 
and the young fellow and your huſband 
are both men of honour, an appoint- 
ment is made behind Montagu-houſe, 
and your party of pleaſure ends in a 
party of tilting ; and like, Chevy-chaſe, 
« the child may rue, that is unborn, 
« the PLEASURE of that day.” 


THERE yet remain various con- 
nexions, that give fair opportunities for 
the exerciſe of our art ; but it is pre- 
ſumed and hoped, that there may be ge- 
neral inſtructions enough collected from 
my foregoing principal heads, to make 
a minute enumeration of every ſuch 
connexion unneceſſary, But —— 

Let 


— 
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Let all men in power be inſolent to 
their dependents. 

Let gaol-keepers be el to their 

priſoners. 
Let the frequency of corporal puniſh- 
ments, and the unfrequency of reward- 
ing racks for long and faithful ſervices, 
ſhew, that our ſcience flouriſhes in mili- 
tary management. 

Let the ſchoolmaſter (ſince nothing 
les open to him but the rod) ſpare not 
the birch, while cuſtom indulges him 
in ſuch a ſmart exerciſe of his autho- 
rity. . 
In all other ſtations, a ſharp and acute 
wit may, I doubt not, hit on ſome ef- 
fectual method, for making ſomebody 
or other miſerable, 

Or, {ſhould you be ſo unfortunate, 
as to have no human creature any way 
your dependent, you have, at leaſt, the 
whole race of the domeſtic brute crea- 
tion, on whom to wreak your malice. 
One 
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One ſubject of your power, indeed, 
yet remains; and ſuch a one as it is not 
in the art of man to deprive you of 

I mean YOURSELF.—— Nor can any 
rank or degree of men who are my 
followers, ſupply my train with a 
larger company, than the race of SeLy- 
TORMENTORS. In this claſs may be 
ranked the generality of old bachelors, 
and old maids ; for this very good rea- 
ſon, that they can ſeldom find any crea- 
ture who has regard enough for them 
to be hurt by their ill-humour, but 
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moſt feelingly inflicted. For this rea- 
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HA T great emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, in thoſe excellent 
reflexions which he has left to the 
world, declares, that he learnt ſuch a 
precept from one perſon, and ſuch a 
precept from another : Give me leave 
ſo far to follow his example, as mo- 
deftly to diſclaim the honour of in- 
vention in moſt of the foregoing rules, 
eſpecially in thoſe which appear the 
moſt exquiſite and refined; for nothing 
but experience and clifrvation could 
have convinced me, that the practice 
of ſome of them was poſſible. 
So very delicate 'is this ingenious art 
of Tormenting, that it is not obvious 
to vulgar eyes, in what manner it is 


ſon 
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ſon it is, that ruſtic Jobſon, when his 
wife offends him, takes the ſtrap ; and 
where the ſtrength of arm is with the 
wife, {he generally uſes it in a manner 
to excite her neighbours to lampoon her 
by a Skimmington. But I have done 
my endeavour to ſet this matter in a 
clear light, throughout every chapter of 
my ſecond diviſion, 

I once heard a lady declare, that ſhe 
carefully concealed from her friends 
every thing ſhe diſliked, as ſhe knew 
that to be the only chance ſhe had for 
not being teazed and plagued with 
every little thing that was diſagreeable to 
her. And can any one, from experi- 
ence, contradict her prudence, founded, 
no doubt, on juſt obſervation ? How 
have I ſeen a whole company made un- 
ealy from the ſcreeching of a cork be- 
tween ſome perſon's fingers! the con- 
ſtant drumming upon the table, or 
ſhaking of the knee, of another! the 
hawking and ſpawlting of a third! with 
Q 2 various. 
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various inventions of diſagreeableneſs 
for offending ſome or all of the ſenſes 
To riſe a little higher It is not your 
violent quarrels, or downright brutal 
ſayings, which ſometimes paſs in com- 
pany, that you have reaſon to fear ; it 
is your ſly, malicious reflexions, and in- 
vidious turns, that may be given to well- 
meant words, that makes company fre- 
quently very diſagreeable. The lion 
and the tiger come not often in our 
way; or if they did, we ſhould be 
aware of their teeth and claws ; but it 
is your gnats, your waſps, and, in ſome 
countries, your muſketo flies, that are 
your conſtant and true tormentors. 

I know that many learned and good 
men have taken great pains to under- 
mine this our noble art, by laying 
down rules, and giving exemplars, in 
order to teach mankind to give no of- 
fence to any one, and, inſtead of being 
a torment, to be as great a help and 
| comfort to» their friends, as it is in 
hb their 
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their power to be. But with infinite 
pleaſure do I perceive, either that they 
are not much read, or, at leaſt, that 
they have not the power of - rooting 
from the human breaſt, that growing 
ſprig of miſchief there implanted with 
our birth; and generally, as we come 
to years of diſcretion, flouriſhing like 
a green palm-tree : yet, to ſhew my 
great candour and generoſity to theſe 
my mortal (or rather moral) foes, I 
will endeavour, as far as my poor re- 
commendation will go, to forward the 
fale of their books, even among my 
own pupils. For it, my good ſcholars, 
you will guard your minds againſt the 
doctrines they intend to teach; if you 
will conſider them as mere amuſements; 
you have my leave to peruſe them. Or 
rather, if you will only remember to 
obſerve my orders, in acting in direct 
oppoſition to all that a Swift, an Addi- 
ſon, a Richardſon, a Fielding, or any 
other good ethical writer intended to 
teach, 
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teach, you may (by referring ſometimes 
to theſe my rules, as helps to your me- 
mory) become as profound adepts in this 
Art, as any of the readers of Mr. Hoyle 
are in the ſcience of whilſt. 

Great are the diſputes amongſt the 
learned, whether man, as an animal, 
be a ſavage and ferocious, or a gentle 
and ſocial beaſt, Swift's picture, in his 
Yahoes, gives us not a very favourable 
view of the natural diſpoſition of the 
animal man ; yet I remember not, that 
he ſuppoſes him naturally to delight in 
tormenting; or does he make him guilty 
of any vices, but following his brutiſh 
appetites. Muſt not this love of Tor- 
menting therefore be cultivated and 
cheriſhed ? There are many taſtes, as 
that of the olive, the oyſter, with ſeveral 
high ſauces, cooked up with aſſa fœtida 
and the like, which at farſt are diſguſt- 
ful to the palate, but when once a 
man has ſo far depraved his natural 
taſte, as to get a reliſh for thoſe dain- 

| ties, 
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ties, there is nothing he is half ſo fond 
1 | 
I can recolle& but one kind of brute, 
that ſeems to have any notion of this 
pleaſant practice of Tormenting ; and 
that is the cat, when ſhe has got a 
mouſe— She delays the gratification of 
her hunger, which prompted her to ſeek 
for food, and triumphs in her power 
over her wretched captive-----She not 
only ſticks her claws into it, making it 
feel the ſharpneſs of her teeth (without 
touching the vitals enough to render it 
inſenſible to her tricks), but ſhe toſſes 
it over her head in ſport, ſeems in the 


higheſt joy imaginable, and is alſo, to 


all appearance, at that very time, the 


{ſweeteſt beſt-humoured animal in the 


world. Yet ſhould any thing approach 


her, that the fears will rob her of her 
play-thing (holding her prey faſt in her 
teeth), ſhe ſwears, ſhe growls, and ſhews 


all the ſavage motions of her heart. As 


ſoon as her fears are over, ſhe again re- 
4 


fumes 
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ſumes her ſport; and is, in this one in- 
ſtance only, kinder to her victim, than 
her imitators men, that by death ſhe at 
laſt puts a final end to the poor wretch's 
torments. 

Was I to rack my invention and me- 
moryfor ever, I could not find a more 
adequate picture of the true lovers of 
Tormenting than this ſportive cat: nor 
will I tire my reader's patience longer, 
than to add this farther precept: 

REMEMBER ALWAYS TO DO UNTO TO 
EVERY ONE, WHAT YOU WOULD LEAST 
| WISH TO HAVE DONE UNTO YOURSELF 3 
for in this is contained the whole of our 
excellent SCLENCE. 
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N the time when beaſts could ſpeak, and 

write, and read, the Engliſh language, and 
were moved with the ſame paſſions as men ; 
there was found an old poem, in which was 
ſtrongly deſcribed the miſery that is endured, 
from the entrance of teeth and claws into living 
fleſh. In the ſtrongeſt colours was painted the 
pain which the poor ſufferer ſuſtains, his ago- 
nizing faintneſs from loſs of blood, with the 
exquiſite torment he undergoes, until his heart- 
felt anguiſh is relieved by death. 

The name of the author was not prefixed 
to this poem ; but on the title-page, at the 
bottom, was inſcribed the letter L. | 

Its real author not being known, a claim 
(in the name of their anceſtors) was Jaid to it 
by all the ſavage race. The critics take the 
matter in hand, and endleſs would have been 
the debate, had not the letter L, on the title 

age, confined the competitors to the lion, the 
8.50 the lynx, and the lamb, 

The lamb, by almoſt general conſent, was 
inſtantly thrown out, as L 
the ſubjects treated of in the poem. Long were 
the pleadings of the lion, the leopard, and the 


lynx, to prove, from the ſtrength of the one, e 
een the 


nowing nothing of 
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the activity of the other, and the fierceneſs of the 
third, that each was beſt qualified for writing a 
* deſcription: till at laſt the generous 

orſe begged leave to obſerve- That the poem 
now contended for, could not be the work of 
any one of the above claimants, who had roared 
fo loud to prove their title: © For it is impoſ- 
« ſible (ſays he), that any beaſt, that has the 
« feeling which our author ſhews for the tor- 
* tured wretches, who are torn by ſavage teeth 
e and claws, ſhould ever make the ravages, 
«© which, it is notorious, are daily made by the 
* three fierce competitors before us. The 
&« writer of this poem, therefore, (continued 
* he), muſt be no other than the lamb. As it 
eis from ſuffering, and not from inflicting tor- 
d ments, that the true idea of them is gained.“ 


* 


